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Routes to tour in Germany 

The German Holiday 
Route - from the 
Alps to the Baltic 
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1 Lubeck 

2 Melsungen 

3 Schwabisch Hall 

4 Berchtesgaden 



German roads will get you 
there, and if you plan to see as 
much as you can, why not 
travel the length of the 
country? From the Alpine 
foothills in the south via the 
typical Mittelgebirge range to 
the plains of the north, you will 
pass through the most varied 
landscapes. And so you 
needn’t take pot luck in 
deciding on a route, we 
recommend the German 
Holiday Route from the Alps to 
the Baltic. 

Start in the south with 
Berchtesgaden and its bob 
run. Maybe you have already 
heard tell of Landshut.a 
mediaeval Bavarian town with 
the world's largest brick-and- 
mortar tower. Or of Erbach in 
the Odenwald, with its castle 
and the Ivory Museum. Or of 
Alsfeld with its half-timbered 
houses, the Harz mountain 
towns or the t.OOO-year-old- 
Hanseatlc port of Lubeck. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Holiday Route be your guide 
- from the Alps to the Baltic. 
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DEPOSE A BRX X 


New options open up in 
the German Question 



T he comeback staged by ihe issue 
known as the "German Question" 
has come as a surprise mainly to the 
Germans themselves. Unlike neigh* 
bou ring countries, which have remained 
mistrustful, they had imagined matters 
were more or less settled. 

Since Willy Brandt's triumphant visit to 
Erfurt on 19 March 1970, Deutschland- 
politik has been based on two axioms: 

• the existence of two German states as 
n cornerstone of the European peace 
system and 

• the formula, coined by Herr Brandt’s 
adviser Egon Bahr, of “change by rap- 
prochement.” 

This policy was served by Herr 
Brandt’s de facto recognition of East 
Germany, which w.r, inicmlv.l l.> mark 
ihe end of the loss of unity 3nd of Cold 
War confrontation. 

In return for this recognition, includ- 
ing acceptance of its social system, the 
East German authorities were expected 
to grant “human easements.’’ 

This policy went on to form the basis 
of the Helsinki process. It has, by and 
large, been a success. 

Change may not have lived up to ex- 
pectations in the German Democratic 
Republic (GDR). In a last show of 
strength the ageing GDR leaders have 
stemmed the tide and even reversed it. 

Vet the degree of “human easements,” 
however unsatisfactory, was sufficient 
justification for the Christian Democrats 
to take over and continue a policy framed 
by a Social Democratic Chancellor. 

Even so, it is a policy that has been 
overtaken by its own success, as it were, 
a success that cannot be attributed 
solely to the policy of “small steps,” or 
gradual progress, or to the ideal impetus 
provided by the Helsinki Final Act. 

The crucial boost was given by Mikhail 
Gorbachov with his 
abandonment of the Brezhnev Doctrine. 

Were it not for these developments, the 
question whether what is possible in Po- 
land and Hungary might not be possible 
in the GDR too would hardly arise. 

The Helsinki process was beset from 
the outset by doubts whether the peo- 
ples of Eastern Europe would accept in 
the long term a fairly permeable but 
nonetheless clear commitment to Eu- 
rope’s post-war borders. 

trends in Eastern Europe are any 
guide, Helsinki was an improvement, 
out it didn’t go far enough. Nations want 
ntorc than easements, they want firee- 
uom.- . . 

The same goes for people in the 
GDR. Each and every easement triggers 
a desire for greater freedom of move- 


ment, political freedom and the right to 
a say in how one’s life is run. 

The refugees, Hungary’s behaviour 
toward them and the East Berlin 
regime's stubborn reaction have 
boosted suspicions from several quar- 
ters that ihe Helsinki process has 
reached the end of a phase. 

Nothing demonstrates this more 
clearly than the debate in the SPD about 
the Social Democrats’ Deuischland- 
politik. The SPD finds it hard to part 
company with the Erfurt categories, yet 
it is well on the way toward doing so. 

Willy Brandt himself has said so 
clearly. “The small steps policy has 
proved its worth, but developments are 
now progressing beyond it,” he says. 

What is more: “It will surely not he 
possible to separate Tor all lime what 
belongs together.” 

Leading Social Democrats Horst 
Elimkc and Hans-Jochen Vogel have al- 
ready none further ih the sense Herr 
Brundt meant by saying priurny must be 
given to talks with the Churches and with 
Opposition groups in the GDR rather 
than to contacts with the ruling parly. 

The SPD has gone far beyond the 
joint paper it and the East German rul- 

Psg* 3: Euro debate on refugee! wei merely ■ moral 
exercise; The beginning of new Uvea and new 

career*. 

Page B: Refuge*!, the German Question and the poet- 
war divisions ol Europe; Qaneeher makae ■ sug- 
gestion at a time of upheaval. 

ing party signed in calling for reforms in 
Ihe GDR. 

The German Question must inevit- 
ably recur in any such debate, especially 
when, as Herr Brandt’s comments show, 
he for one is opposed to setting aside 
Ihe right of self-determination. 

Were we not to want to discuss it, our 
neighbours would force us to do so. 
They have never believed that the Ger- 
man Question was settled after the 1 970 
intra-German Erfurt summit. 

They have always feared that Ost- 
politik implied a desire for German 
unity, and they find it easier than we do 
to ^ejjeve Jbat the. “unthinkable” which 
has happened in Hungary and Poland 
might happen in the GDR too. 

If it did, the “German Question” 
would certainly return to the interna- 
tional agenda, especially as the end of 
socialism, in the GDR would mark the 



Refugee finds a sanctuary 


An East German climbs over the fence at the Bonn embassy in Prague. He Is 
helped by two compatriots Inside. More than 700 East Germane are camped In 
the grounds In the hope of being allowed out to the West. (I'tumc ap> 


end of the GDR’s raison d’etre. So there 
is no point in refusing tn debate the 
issue, in sticking t-« «*W f»nmihis *ir in 
replacing them by new ones such as the 
call for “Europeanisation” of the Ger- 
man Question. 

What is needed is to realise where the 
priorities of a more far-reaching 
Deuischlandpolifik lie. 

Reunification I950s-style. an An- 
schiuss of the GDR to the Federal Re- 
public, can stay where it belongs, on the 
junkheap of history. 

It stands no chance of coming about, 
not even in return for neutrality. “Euro- 
peanisation” in the only manner feas- 
ible, as part of a Europe where borders 
no longer matter, is an equally remote 
prospect. So we need not worry about 
confederations and the like. 

We must work on the basis of two facts; 
that the ruling party in the GDR might 
like to embark on reforms but is unable to 
do so and that the GDR too is a fact. 

It existence as a separate state is based 
on two factors: the guarantee of its exist- 
ence by the international community and 
the acceptance of it by its own people. 

No change need be expected on the 
first poiqt. The balance of power is un- 
likely to swing so fundamentally in the 
foreseeable future as to make it possible 
to call the GDR's existence into question. 

Yet the GDR equally clearly lacks a 
separate nation, and the more stubborn 
its leaders are, the more they will forfeit 
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any claim it might have to legitimacy. 
We can’t even help them by dispensing 
with our "ul digit i inn to t.ike cure i»l fel- 
low-countrymen” and sending refugees 
back. The regime must come to terms 
with GDR citizens itself. 

Its provocative rejection of Ihe New 
Forum as seditious jeopardises stability 
by driving the Opposition further away 
from the stale. It is also a slap in the face 
for forces within the ruling party that 
might be prepared to embark on reforms. 
The party’s hostility toward reform is 
most provoking; it prompts one to inter- 
vene in the GDR’s domestic affairs. 

For the sake of people in the GDR ties 
with the regime must not be abandoned, 
but normal relations with Stalin's Ger- 
man heirs are hardly possible. 

So the “change by distance,” or de- 
tachment, from the GDR’s ruling parly 
called for by SPD Bundestag MP Nor- 
bert Gansel will be virtually inevitable. 

Even so, it is hard to frame a policy 
that will mainly back the forces that are 
in favour of reform. Distance will be 
needed inasmuch as these forces must 
not be laid open to suspicions of collu- 
sion with “enemies of the stale.” 

What shape can the new develop- 
ment, the priorities of Deutschland- 
politik, take? For one, the demand for 
the right of self-determination for 
people in the GDR must be kept perma- 
nently on the agenda. What becomes of 
it must, as Mr Gorbachov says, be left 
for history to decide. 

No-one need have any fenrs in this re- 
spect. The Germans will , not be alone in 
deciding the outcome' of the German 
Question, not even if a greater degree of 
freedom were to corfte about in the GDR. 

But ^no-one, and least of all the ruling 
parly in East Berlin, can slop the German 
Question from being more open now 
than it. has been for the past 40 years! 

, Dieier Schroder . 

(SilctdeutsckeZcitung, Munich. 
-V \ 23Septemtior 1989) 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Hungary, looking for its new place in 
the world, passes its first test 
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H ungary is redefining it role in inter- 
national politics. It is not the first 
time Hungary has had to do this. At- 
tempts to place its exact position on the 
world's political map were happening 
before the war. 

Many in Budapest say there can be no 
more talk of an “East Bloc" and that Hun- 
gary wants to participate in “open world 
politics’’ as an independent partner. 

In the West thoughts soon wander , 
rather daringly and precipitously to 
concepts such as “neutrality" or to no- 
tions of firm links with the European 
Community. 

The Soviets have been persuaded to 
withdraw somewhat more than the orig- 
inally planned 15,000 soldiers from 
Hungary. 

Budapest has approached its neigh- 
bours with the proposal of a militarily 
thinned out 50-kilomctre border zone; a 
proposal which, as a Yugoslavian news- 
paper put it, costs little but makes a 
good impression. 

Most Hungarians have gained the im- 
pression that their change of course on 
humanitarian issues, reflected most 
clearly in the country’s permission to 
allow East German refugees to leave the 
country, is a kind of entry fee for this 
open world politics. 

Bui Hungary’s reputation and credi- 
bility would have suffered if it had done 
anything else. This was the first time 
that the Hungarian government has had 
to face up to a politically difficult situ- 
ation since it changed course. 

J( was unable to foresee the conse- 
quences of what began as a gesture to- 
wards Austria in the form of a disman- 
tling of the “technical border." 

Hungary has passed the test with fly- 
ing colours, and in retrospect the- price 
it has paid must be regarded as accept- 
able. 

Gorbachov’s Soviet Union showed its 
understanding, • perhaps even latent 
sympathy; Czechoslovakia was at least 
cautious; and East German. and Roman- 
ian hostility was expected anyway. 

In a statement in Bratislava, Hun- 
gary’s Deputy Prime Minister Megyessy 
said that his country intends not just ex- 
pressing its views defensively. 

This was a reference to Czechoslova- 
kia’s intention to build a dam near Bra- 
tislava, where it possesses a small bri- 
dgehead south of the Danube and where 
the Danube thus becomes a Czechoslo? 
vakian “inland river” for a few kilptne- 
tres. A dam here would not be gopd for 
Hungary. .... 

Megyessey’s comments, however, re- 
late more generally to Hungary’s stance 
towards its allies, whether in the ques- 
tion of compensation for the Nagyma- 
ros power plant yet to be constructed or 
to the crisis phenomena life in an out- 
dated socialist system brings for some 
of the socialist countries. 

Hungary does not want to assume re- 
sponsibility for these consequences. 
There is ho “Brezhnev doctrine", it is 
claimed, which means that every state in 
the alliance must bear the responsibility 
of its action itself. 

There are also domestic policy as- 
pects to the search for a n6w position in 
the world. . ' ' , 

As opposed to Poland, Hungary can 
make domestic policy changes in qn or- 
derly way and without supply and crisis 
' problems. ; 
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There is even an impression that the 
broadening of the economic basis 
through the toleration of private and 
semi-private industry is gradually bring- 
ing about results. 

It certainly cannot be claimed that 
production and economic activity have 
declined as has happened to a certain 
extent in Poland and Yugoslavia. 

Although the Hungarians tend to be 
pessimistic in discussions the reality of 
the situation fortunately proves them 
wrong. 

Politically, however, the big dif- 
ference to Poland is the lack of an al- 
ready established and effective counter- 
force to the ruling Communist party. 

There is no trade union movement 
along the lines of Solidarity and neither 
of the two major churches are able to 
play the role the Catholic Church has in 
Poland. 

If there is any ideologically discer- 
nible opposing force in Hungary at all 
then it must be the mentality of a liberal 
society. 

This manifests itself in the way parlia- 

T hese days are the stuff of history 
books. For 40 years the world has 
been divided into blocs; East and West, 
the Iron Curtain, barbed wire and walls. 
Insurmountable and permanent. 

There were no questions of opening 
anything, whether German or anything 
else. No matter what dreams of a changed 
European order there might have been, 
the systems and the basic power structures 
were never questioned. 

It was a case of coming to terms with 
the world the way it was: capitalist here. 
Communist there; at most there was a 
little bit less of one or the other. 

Now look at It. The blocs are crum- 
bling, especially the Communist bloc. 
Hungary has suddenly become a threat, 
indeed an enemy in the eyes of the 
regime in East Berlin. 

The exodus of thousands of East Ger- 
mans threatens the political existence of 
Erich Honecker and his apparatchiks. 
The Hungarians, by dismantling part of 
their border, have removed some of the 
East Berlin Socialist Unity Party’s 
power to decide who goes from East to 
West. The physical border irv Hungary 
is, afteT all, the same b order that seals in 
East Germany from the West. 

How does the East German system 
intend holding its ground if people can 
elude its pressure? 

Yet more is changing than just this. 
When a Communist minister in Buda- 
pest declares that international agree- 
ments on the freedom of movement 
have priority over treaties with brother 
nations in the Warsaw Pact, ties are 
being deliberately severed. 

By dismantling the barbed wire on 
the border, opening up its frontiers and 
offending East Berlin, Hungary has; an- 
noyed old friends. 

The fqct that it. is now easier to pass 
through the border to Austria than to 
Rotnania is a signal. 

The decision by the Hungarian 
Foreign Minister to travel to the con- 


ment works; it is effective both inside 
and outside of the Hungarian Socialist 
Workers’ Party; is is reflected in the 
markedly legalistic and legal awareness 
with which the changes in state struc- 
tures are effected; but it is not, or not 
yet. reflected in organised political ac- 
tivity. 

As a result all political elements, both 
the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party 
or its wings as well as opposition 
groups, have to operate in a field of pol- 
itical uncertainty, indeed a political va- 
cuum. Wide sections of the population, 
especially the workers themselves, do 
not feel represented in the emerging 
political spectrum. 

Ordinary people can be heard saying 
that they no longer wish to vote . for 
Communism but that they see no alter- 
native. Parliamentary by-elections have 
confirmed this. 

The group which might benefit most 
from this situation is the Hungarian 
Democratic Forum, since it is the group 
with the most compact structure and 
since it is a broadly-based conglomera- 
tion of liberal, national and Christian 
beliefs. 

However, even the Forum has a long 
way to go before it becomes firmly en- 
trenched in the awareness of the voters. 


order begins 
to crumble 

ference of non-aligned states points in 
the same direction. 

A country is gradually bidding fare- 
well to the Warsaw Pact. By establishing 
ties with non-Communist countries it is 
making provisions for the eventuality 
that Gorbachov might fail in his own 
country. Hungary wants lo be and re- 
main independent. 

Poland has changed too. Although 
Warsaw is careful not to challenge the 
Kremlin, since Poland is too importnm 
a bridge lo Central Europe for Moscow. 

However, when a Communist minis- 
ter in Warsaw says that he would really 
like the country to be social-democratic 
along the lines of the Scandinavian 
model, it is also obvious that Poland is 
on its way towards a different world. 
-rfTbiB' also means that the lines of qom- 
rtiunicatioh between the Eastern super- 
power and Europe are no longer as 
stable as they once were. 

Of course, the Warsaw Pact still exists 
and even its most progressive members 
still profess their loyalty to the alliance. 

Yet aren’t the socialist confliots more 
apparent than socialist solidarity? Look at 
Hungary and East Germany; Hungary and 
Romania; East Germany and Poland. Isn’t 
even East Berlin, which only lives from 
Moscow’s political guarantee, living in ten- 
sion with its own superpower? ■ , .! 

The Warsaw Pact would undoubtedly 
close its ranks in the face of a major; crisis. 
Otherwise, however, ' developments are 
moving in different directions. . . ;; i : 

: The most important aspect is the fact 
that the cement which hol^fc this al- 
liance together, the Commuhipt.ided, is 
disintegrating: . ' 


It is indicative of the current Shu*, 
that all political groups, including £\ 
Communists, like to use the w j 
“people’s party" in their uncertainty ' 
The coming party congress of a, 
Hungarian Socialist Workers' Pamt 
October will not be a party congrewrf 
unity. 

There is no more common ground be- 
tween Pozsgay and Nyers on the out 
hand and Ribanski with his Ferem> 
Munnich Society on the other. 

Former Central Committee Secretarr 
Berecz would seem to lean towards Uh 
dogmatists; he is actively involved in > 
new club for the "safeguarding ofsorial- 1 
ism". 

However, there is a second dividiu 
line between the reform circles and 5 
centre of the party, embodied by lhe& 
paratus. 

After he failed to be nominated o 
party congress delegate in Debrera 
Pozsgay was obliged to switch to far- 
kemet. He thus experienced died 
substantial strength of the parly appro- ) 
tus himself. There is still the possMiy i 
of compromise. 

One thing seems certain: the w/for* j 
mers seem to be too weak to take over 
the party as a whole. Furthermore, even 
a party in which reformers are in the 
majority would hardly be able to Win a 
majority in free elections. 

But it would probably prove im- 
possible to govern Hungary without ibe 
involvement of the Communist party. 

More and more frequently thewrd 
“power" is being used instead of "paitj. - 
The “power", which means the enq 
government and party structures, & 
Continued on page 4 

Socialism as practised by socialist 
parries h as failed economically. The 
idea of a "ju si and comp rehensivc state 
planning has gone bankrupt. 

The motto now is more market econ- 
omy. Private ownership as an achieve- 
ment incentive. 

Throughout the Warsaw Pact, indee- 
eveu in the Soviet Union itself, the de- 
mand for freedom and independent 
can be heard loud and clear. 

Moscow is already worried that its em- 
pire may fall apart, which would also me® 
a loss of its influence as a superpower. 

The ideas of the West, of plurafow 
democracy, of free enterprise and of per 
sonul responsibility have emerged wfon- 

OUS - tMXJ- 

When Gorbachov began Jas ic 
ulion" there was fear in tbc HW I 
pluralistic stnlcs could thoughtless y £ 
to his disarmament plans, whereas 
idly led East would remain intact. 
However, the allure of freedom i 

there is none. The helpless ana a . 
surd response to the A# 1 , of) ^ 

the East Gertn^Vthonties hps madet^ 

all too clear. ' . ■ (n K 

Nevertheless, it would be wrong 

Continued on page 3 
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■ THE EXODUS 

The beginning 
of new lives, 
new careers 

T he young refugees from the GDR 
made an excellent initial impress- 
ion. Everyone who saw how they found 
their feet at the reception camps, how 
they helped each other and how they be- 
haved toward West German camp staff 
was favourably impressed. 

These youngsters were frank about 
their personal views. They were natural 
and uninhibited. What nonsense is 
talked in our saturated society about 
“threshold anxiety”! 

The refugees from the GDR still have 
plenty of thresholds to cross, but at the 
reception camps they crossed their first 
ones without the least sign of either 
nnxiety or arrogance. 

They weren't abjectly grateful but 
neither were they blase, like so many 
young people of their age in the West. 

While still in East Germany they had 
eagerly gathered information about their 
new home, os they hoped it would soon be, 
with the result that they now felt able to 
behave coolly, calmly and courteously. 

The Red Cross aides were fulsome in 
their praise. The people they help arc 
seldom so easy to handle. They natu- 
rally drew comparisons with asylum ap- 
plicants. 

Realising they were raising a con- 
troversial issue, and taking care in their 
choice of words, Red Cross workers 
tnld a tale or two about less pleasant in- 
currence* at other reception camps on 
other occasions. 

They may not justify generalisation, 
hut they leave no doubt as to what up- 
sets and annoys camp staff who are or- 
dinary working people and only too 
keen to help new arrivals. 

They take a dim view of being told by 
a refugee, in some minor connection, 
what his rights and entitlements are and 
being treated condescendingly. 

They are no happier about someone 
who makes it clear he feels any assist- 
ance he is given is, at best, a matter of 
course but otherwise insufficient. 

Incidents at mealtimes particularly 
tend to generate ill-will. So a meal isn’t 
to someone’s liking or the food is so un- 
accustomed as to be inedible? There are 
ways and ways of not eating it. . 

Aid workers are cut to the quick 
when food is fussily rejected as though it 
were an Insult and as ostentatiously as 
possible tipped into a waste bin or even 
thrown out of the window (as, has been 
known to happen). 

behaved In a provocative marindr. 

Being friendly and easy to get on with 
can be infectious. At the Bavarian re- 
ception camps where the exodus of East 
Gerfnkn refugees from Hungary were 
processed, officials were firm but re- 
markably obliging. 

They demonstrated' for once that, con- 
trary to the accepted cliche, civil servants 
can be helpful even when time is short and 
they need to concentrate on the. details of 
the formalities to be gone through. . 

We man in den Wald hinelnrufti to 
quote the old German proverb, so 
schallt es heraus (literally:, “The way you 
shout into the forest is. the way it, will ' 
answer back"). 

The truth of this proverb was demon- 
strated at the reception camps, and staff 


were most gratified when many newco- 
mers thanked them, briefly but cordially, 
before leaving for their new homes. 

One said he was heading for the East 
German border. The camp official was 
taken aback. The refugee added that he 
would be stopping just short of the border, 
having found work near Hof, on the bor- 
der between Bavaria and the GDR. 

This joke had an earnest undertone. If 
the Iron Curtain were to be raised, the re- 
fugee could drive from his new home to 
visit his old one in less than an hour. 

The ease with which an East German 
refugee will grow accustomed to the West- 
ern way of life will depend on his trade or 
profession. To a large extent, but -not en- 
tirely. 

The thousands of jobs refugees have 
been offered are an indication that poten- 
tial employers might be prepared to turn a 
blind eye to qualifications applicants may 
not yet have — if only they are prepared to 
learn artd to work hard for their money, os 
they have a reputation for being prepared 
to do. 

Closer scrutiny of (he camp notice 
boards also makes it clear that it simply 
isn’t true, despite frequent claims to that 
effect, that there is no demand for uns- 
killed workers. 

Local authorities are naturally keen to 
hire trained nurses, but the demand for 
humble shop assistants is no less over- 
whelming. 

While the Freilassing camp was still 
under construction an employer turned up 
in person to ask when refugees were ex- 
pected to arrive. 

He said he needed 10 workers and sim- 
ply couldn't find them in the Federal Re- 
public. All they had to do was lo bottle 
mineral water. 

East Germans are well aware that two 
million people are registered as unem- 
ployed in the Federal Republic, ttnd many 
assumed that job-hunting would he hard 
work no matter how hard they were pre- 
pared to work. 

The refugees soon realised that this was 
unlikely to be the case, but some will have 
wondered whether they may not be looked 
at askance no matter whether they earn 
good money by hard work or simply draw 
unemployment or social security benefit. 

Next to no-one was expecting to be 
welcomed with open arms in the 
Federal Republic. So the smooth or- 
ganisation of reception facilities and the 
wave of readiness to lend them a helping 
hand came as an all the more pleasant 
surprise. 

Serious mistakes such as setting up 
tents on soggy soil were remedied at the 
last minute. Thoughtful details included 
the installation of telephone kiosks with 
a call-back facility. 

In some cases local people called at 
the camps with the offer of cash dona- 
tions as a “starter" for refugees. As a 
rule they were dissuaded from creating 

gnd plentiful, ranging from tpys to 
winter clothing. Underwear and. shoes 
were particularly popular. 

They arrived without a single refugee 
asking for them. A helping hand was 
lent promptly and without question. • 

From the Austrian border refugees 
were looked after by the Federal Border 
Patrol,., the Red Crosi, the labour ex- 
change and even the ADAC, Germany’s 
leadingautomobile association. 

Everything was af ranged, essentials 
were laid oh. The main difference be- 
tween. the Federal Republic and the 
GDR, a difference of which many- will 
have, been unaware, was, blurred for a 
few.more days. 

In East. Germany fendipg for yourself 

..i. Continued on page 6 


Euro debate on refugees was 
merely a moral exercise 

T he exodus of refugees from the GDR low-Europeans to show understanding 
has been raised in the European Par- and goodwill and to provide “concrete 


X has been raised in the European Par- 
liament in Strasbourg, where MEPs might 
have been expected to express sympathy 
for the refugees and appreciation of the 
special problems faced by the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, their fellow-member 
of the European. Community. 

But the brief debate was a disappoint- 
ment. German-speaking MEPs had the 
floor largely to themselves. The debate 
formed part of a moral exercise that en- 
compassed. the Vietnamese boat people, 
the Bulgarian Turks, Guatemalan refu- 
gees and the narcotics war in Colombia. 

It also included Bodo Strehlow, a 
would-be refugee from the GDR whose 
escape bid failed. . . 

The number of resolutions lo be 
passed may not really have mattered, 
but the fact remains that the exodus of 
refugees from East Germany was not 
felt to be worth a resolution of its own. 

The resolution as approved included 
n reminder to Rumania that it was high 
time for Bucharest to abide by the stan- 
dards of civilised countries. 

The minutes of the parliamentary ses- 
sion unwittingly demonstrate how little 
attention Western Europe had paid to 
the issue. It was headed "Resolution on 
the Refugee Problem in Hungary.” 

When MEPs' attitudes are borne in 
mind, they may well be right. If they nTe 
lo try and discuss all the world's short- 
comings, and to discuss (hem <is being 
equally important, in addition to (heir 
dny-to-duy work on matters concerning 
the European Community, they have no 
ehuiix but lu hum themselves to dis- 
cussing intergovernmental relations, in- 
ternational law treaties and interna- 
tional declarations. 

That is why they were interested first 
and foremost in Hungary and not in the 
refugees from East Germany. 

Hungary faces a political dilemma: 
how to reconcile solidarity with its pact 
partner, the GDR. and its commitments 
as a party lo the 1975 Helsinki accords 
on European civil rights. 

At the very moment Bonn's Foreign 
Minister, Hans-Dietrich Genscher, 
referred lo a “Europeanisation of 
Deutschlandpolilik" the European Par- 
liament chose lo demonstrate how far 
Europe has yet to go before it shares — 
communitises? — German worries. 

The complaint that the “German tra- 
gedy" went almost unnoticed in the 
lengthy Strasbourg debate on human 
rights abuses is not invalidated merely 
because it was made by right-winger 
Franz Schonhuber. 

Social Democrat Barbara Simons 
sounded the right note in calling on fel- 
rr ' 1 

, Continued from page 2 . 

sume that the reformers in the East have 
already won the day. What Gorbachov 
has set in motion is bound to disturb 
many of the old power strategists and 
ideologists in the Warsaw Pact. 

The uncertainly is all the greater, since 
no-one knows how must of the East bloc 
will remain following the process of ero- 
sion and where the change will end. A 
“counter-revolution" cannot be ruled out. 

. However, the longer the process con- 
tinues and the greater, the, expectations 
in Communist : countries become, . the 
more difficult it will be to turn back the 
clock. The moving 'finger writes and 
having writ moves on. j- . . . 

Thomas. Ltiffelhpiz 
(Stutigarler Zeltung, 18 September 1 989] 


low-Europeans to show understanding 
and goodwill and to provide “concrete 
assistance” for people who had cut all 
their ties with the GDR and risked going 
it alone in the West. 

But to European ears such pleas for 
East German refugees sound little or no 
more urgent than pleas on behalf of 
members of the Opposition who have 
"disappeared” in Paraguay. 

The Strasbourg debate would have 
beer an opportunity of showing MEPs 
by means of specific examples what 
people from the GDR reaily want. 

Euto-MPs could even have gained en- 
couragement and support for their own 
work. East Germans, after all, are most 
admiring of everything they hear about 
the European Community, especially the 
ease with which borders can be crossed. 

“We know, of course, that you really do 
already have everything," they say, and 
(hey mean not just material well-being hut 
unlimited freedom of movement. 

People in the GDR sec themselves as 
citizens of the Federal Republic and thus 
of a European Community country. They 
don't just want to come to the West; (hey 
identify themselves with it. 

No-one is a better advertisement for 
the West than the decrepit GDR regime. 

People there believe not a word of whul 
their government says. They almost syste- 
matically assume the opposite to be true 
and are so fascinated by (he West that they 
decide to make (heir getaway and live, at 
long last, in their "own" country. 

Applying for nn exit permit is at the 
hack of everyone's miiul and the subject 
ol almost every conversation in the 
ODR. It separates many families in a 
country that, after 40 years of socialism, 
is falling apart at the seams. 

It looks in worse condition than ever 
and its inhabitants expect less and less 
of life. A dentist, for instance, is 
ashamed to show visitors round the col- 
lective practice because of a hole in (he 
ceiling through which it rains. 

He has twice visited the West — pri- 
vate visits — and brought back a few in- 
struments he bought himself. 

A fellow-dentist who was released 
from prison and sent lo the West 10 
years ago after the Bonn government 
had paid ransom to get her out now has 
a practice in West Berlin. 

She has shown him round, and he 
feels tempted to quit and try his luck in 
the West, but he has so far preferred not 
to do so for his family’s sake. 

Yet even his 14-year-oJd daughter is 
well aware that she is unlikely, in view 
of her parents’ contacts with the West, 
to be allowed to train for the job she 
would tike to do. 

The GDR doesn’t let people it feels 
are politically “unstable” train to 
become interpreters. 

Hours are spent discussing how the 
regime will respond to the mass exodus 
via Hungary, Will East Berlin batten 
down the hatches or is the G DR’s econ- 
omic dependence on the, West so great 
that the regime will be paralysed? ... .. 

What is < more* is there anything the 
Westcan.do? 

• ,11 wouldn’t have been bad for the visitor 
from the West to.be able to say. that no less 
an i authority than, the European: Com- 
munity, with its.. 12 memben-states, had 
thrown its weight into the balance, lo ob- 
lige Herr Honecker, the East German 
leader, to show at least a sign of liberalisa- 
tion. . i • . . W.frUinster 

;{Sfld<MisctaeZg|iting, 
-Munich, 16 September 1989) 
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Republicans battling both 
each other and their image 







G ermany's right-wing Republican 
parly was launched in November 
1 983. Precisely what sort of party it is is 
no easier to say now than it was then, as 
to two news items within a week show. 

• A poll by ZDF, Channel Two. of 
Federal Republic TV, showed how far 
apart the Republicans' public image and 
the views held by right-wing voters are. 

Suppqrlers of all other parties think 
Republican leader Franz Schonhuber 
and his associates are the most virulent 
nationalists in the country. 

Yet Republicans — both, registered 
members ami supporters — say that the 
burden imposed on the country by .eth- 
nic German migrants from Eastern Eu- 
rope is the country's most pressing 
problem. 

They consider the refugee problem 
twice as serious as other German voters. 

a Federal and state government offi- 
cials of (he leifnssi ingsseluttz (Office for 
(he Protection of the Constitution), the 
domestic intelligence and anti-espion- 
age agency, have postponed a decision 
on whether to maintain a watching brief 
on the Republicans. 

The decision, or agreement to post- 
pone a decision, was taken by both the 
agency's Cologne head office and its 
state units; it was thus endorsed by sen- 
ior officials appointed by governments 
representing nil shades of established 
political opinion. 

The aim is to wait and see how in- 
fighting between the national conserva- 
tive and far right wings of the Republi- 
cans develop. The interim assessment Is 
that the unruly Republicans are “merely 
extreme right-wing" (rather than uncon- 
stitutional and liable to be banned). 

With severe] crucial elections com- 
ing, culminating in the December 1990 
general election, the Republicans are 
providing entertainment on a par with 
free-style wrestling in many, parts of the 
country. 

Some of the infighting is evidently at- 
tributable to the fact that Franz Schbn- 
huber, the only Republican who is at all 
well known, is unable to keep the party 
to heel despite the wide-ranging powers 
he enjoys by . the terms of the party 
statutes. 

Since the unexpected emergence of 
the Republicans as a power ’ Ur be 
reckoned with in Berlin, hardly a week 
has gone by without some upset or other 
occurring in connection with Bernhard 
Andres, suspended police officer and 
enfant terrible of the party’s Berlin re* 
gion. 

In July he was re-elected state Repub- 
lican Leader at a tumultuous party con- 
ference despite the opposition of a rela- 
tively moderate anti-Andres faction; 

In September he was sacked by the 
Republicans' Federal presidium, with 
Herr Schonhuber referring to “criminal 
elements in Berlin." Both Herr Andres 
and his two deputies were dismissed. 1 

Republicans in the Berlin House of 
Representatives Chose to abide by this 
ruling and expelled Herr Andres, redact- 
ing their' strength from 11 to nine. 

• Herr Andres plans to appeal against 
his dismissal and is convinced his ap- 


peal will be upheld in a court of law: “I'll 
win and I'll be state chairman again too." 

But the Berlin debacle was nothing in 
comparison with the setback the Repub- 
licans* Bavarian national leader suffered 
in Lower Saxony. 

The voting for state chairman in Ha- 
nover was largely a matter of how far* as 
Herr Schonhuber put it, “those bloody 
NPD types" are infiltrating the Republi- 
cans. 

Herr Schonhuber wanted to ensure 
that Norbert Margraf. a former NPD of- 
fice-holder, was not re-elected Republi- 
can leader in Lower Saxony. 

But the Republican leader's candi- 
date, a turncoat from the CDU, polled 
131 votes to Herr Margrafs 155. 

Herr Schonhuber consoled himself 
with the thought that (his would be the 
last infiltration attempt by the NPD. 

Before the voting he had warned that: 
“With blokes like this, we won't even 
reach five per cent.’’ That is where 
Chancellor Kohl would like to see them, 
doomed to political insignificance. 

Five per cent is a crucially important 
figure for all parties in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. Poll five per cent or 
more and you’re in the Bundestag, the 
state assembly or whatever; poll less 
than five per cent and you aren’t. 

Constant infighting and colourful 
dashes between local leaders are noth- 
ing new on the far right fringe of Ger- 
man politics. They have been a regular 
feature since the Federal Republic was 
founded 40 years ago. 

NPD pundits, for instance, are con- 
vinced that the National Democrats, 
who for years were the only political 
party on the far right, were doomed to 
insignificance by constantly being at 
loggerheads with other factions and by 
mediocre leadership. 

The situation on the right-wing fringe 
only changed when Franz Schonhuber, 
a nationally known TV personality, en- 
tered the scene and when infighting 
shook the Christian Democrats. 

Herr Schonhuber was unable to nip 
jockeying for position in the bud; he can 
even be said to have intensified it. 

He began at the helm of a troika. The 
infant Republicans were led by him and 
two CSU rebels, Bundestag MP Franz 
Handlos and Ekkehard Voigt. 

Their common enemy was CSU 
leader and Bavarian Premier Franz 
Josef Strauss, partly because Herr 
Strauss was said, by arranging for a loan 
to the GDR, ; to have "sold sacrosanct 
principles for a mess of pottage." •• 

The troika came apart at the seams in 
1985, with Herr Handlos complaining 
that Herr Schonhuber had adopted an 
extreme right-wing line. • • ■ 

Continued from pag<a 2 ... . 

functions and keeps the ■ country 
together. '•*> ..•••• 

U reveals an astonishing ability to 
adapt to new conditions', but 1 it needs 
political leadership and it looks as if this 
can hardly come from outside of the 
current workers’ party. 

Pozsgay and the reformers would like 
to create a centre-right coalition ex- 
tending beyond ' the previous party 
ranks, as a new group with a social- 
democratic leaning. This would appear 
to be the aim of the Movement for a 
Democratic Hungary. 


Litigation ensued, and at times it was 
not clear who was legally in office and 
who wasn’t. The CSU, worried it might 
lose heavily to the Republicans, was 
able to produce its first witnesses to tes- 
tify that, as CSU general secretary Ge- 
rold Tandler put it, the Republicans 
were growing “ever browner," i.e. more 
neo-Nazi, in outlook. 

One such witness was Johann Kru- 
mesz, a former CSU city councillor in 
Passau, who returned remorsefully to 
the CSU fold. 

But potential right-wing voters in Ba- 
varia were not put off by this infighting; 
they were evidently accustomed to pol- 
itical skirmishes. 

In Herr Strauss's lifetime (he died a 
year ago, in October 1988, dismissed by 
Herr Handlos as a “sham right-winger") 
the Republicans polled three per cent in 
Bavaria, performing better in individual 
constituencies. 

Way up north, in Bremen, Christian 
Democrats resigned from the CDU to 
form a local branch of the Republicans. 

It wasn’t the first time pint-sized 
Bremen had served as a testbed for 
righ t-wi ng extremists. 

In the end the even more right-wing 
Deutsche Volks-Union (DVU) made 
the running and won a seat in the state 
assembly. . 

In the summer of 1985 the Republi- 
cans were in disarray. Herr Schonhuber 
ordered the faithful to regroup in Bava- 
ria. 

That assured the party of survival and 
an organisational base, which was why 
the Bremen mishap did the Republicans 
little or no harm. 

Above all, their partial success in Ba- 
varia was a money-spinner. German 
parties don't need to poll five per cent 
to qualify for taxpayers' money as a con- 
tribution toward election -campaign . . ™— » 
penses. 

As allocations are made after the 
event, as it were, on the basis of election 
performance, the Republicans were 
suddenly worth DM 1.2m in cash in Ba- 
varia alone. 

This partial success failed to help 
clarify party policy, however. Attempts 
to draw up a Republican manifesto 
ground to a halt. 

As Republican voters went mainly by 
what the party was against, rather than 
what it was in favour of, the party 
leaders were ensnared by tactical errors 
of judgement instead. 

In the Rhineland-Palatinate the Repub- 
licans preferred not to stand for election in 
May 1987, yet In spring 1988, undis- 
mayed by the need to start from scratch in 
terms of local organisation, they decided 
to stand for election in Berlin. 

Herr Schdnhuber’s deputy, Johanna 
Grand, hailed the Republicans’ showing 
in Berlin as "both a turning-point and a 
miracle." 

A year later bight of the party’s 12 
Berlin borough associations felt the Re- 
publicans had the wrong leaders and a 
miserable parliamentary party 1 at Sdhfi- 
neberg ftathaus. 

. The round-table talks with opposi- 
tion groups has only reached agreement 
on a few issues so far. \ 

Many people are convinced that elec- 
tions '.n^xt spring would clarify the situ- 
ation, even if the political groups do not 
have enough time to promote their lin- 
ages clearly ^nough by tljat time. ; 

The question of ‘the new president 
could perhaps, be clarified beforehand 
and that of the new constitution after- 
wards. . .. Vlktpt Mtiidi 

1 ' (Frankfurter Allganelne Zditung 

fUrbeutschlond.ZO September 1989) 



Trying to orack the whip... Schifo i 
huber (Phoio:PoiyPr&j 

The business managers of the Chris- - 
tian and Social Democrats in Berlin an [ 
agreed for once that the Republicans!)!) 
longer go in for politics, merely for 
clashes. 

You only need to read the records ot 
the House of Representatives, says 
Christian Democrat Klaus WrahoM 1 . 
“Idle talk or polemics, that's all." 

Herr Schonhuber makes a point ol 
seeming self-assured, but he will be an 
even more worried man in the wake of 
the Berlin and Lower Saxony pitfalls. 

Both state groupings of the party cm 
be expected to produce an inundate* 
of complaints, accusations and do 
cumentation for the Federal presidium ■ 
to handle. 

And in Bonn of all places a Republi- 
can local election candidate turns out to 
• iniV^Wli'ne-to tire attention of the auth- 
orities not long ago by singing the Nazi 
Horst-Wessel-Lied in the city's pede- 
strian precinct. 

Jf this is to be the trend, leading Re- 
publicans say, they will not have the 
time to’intellectualise" the party. 

On more than one occasion Hen 
Schonhuber has announced that univer- 
sity professors, Bundeswehr generals 
and even CDU politicians were about lo 
join the Republicans. But they haven't 
yet. 

Hellmul Diwald, the historian, 
hedged. Herr Schonhuber announce 
that -Professor Diwald wns a dvltugu 
party on a long-overdue 
ment; Professor Diwald 1 coolly P 
that a number of his ttm™*** 
used, no more. 

When the rellr«l ZDF 

Gerhard Ldwenthal . aiin °T* heWe en 
was serving as an intermediary bet 
Helmut Kohl and Franz 
Bonn governmeht dfflc.als issue* 

heated denials. V- 

The Chancellor's .^visers, ess 
turbed, dismissed Herr V . 

“old liar.”. 

Writers too have shown sc^n ^ 

pathy with the £ ^gh es- 

handful who are only held m 

teem by right-wingers. 

A few right-wing conservative^^ 
shown interest. - They hjel ^ j 

vpn Schr.enck-Notzingk the p i; 

v But after the ChristiaaDemofl^ 

. Bremen party conference 
•more attracted by the c ^j. 

right-wing policy pursued by . chgfr 

lor Kohl’s 1 party than by 

huber atid'his bne-man $how^ tfahly 

■ • v»r .. , ;(Rhelnl^cher Merkur/Chrtrt^M 

Us:: '^Bonn.MSeptemW^ 
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Refugees, the German Question, and 
the post-war divisions of Europe 


A s the cries of joy of East German re- 
fugees rang out when the gates op- 
ened at the border with Austria, 
everyone was able to appreciate much 
more clearly just what a monstrosity the 
division of the continent is. It brought 
home the reality that this is a scandal, an 
unacceptable result of the Second World 
War. 

if the speed of political change con- 
tinues in the Soviet Union, the days of the 
regime in Bum Berlin will be numbered 
— it will not matter if il obstinately re- 
fuses to mend its ways; or if it tries to 
cling to power with the help of inadequ- 
ate reforms. • 

The "German Question" is back on the 
political agenda. State chancelleries and 
parliaments throughout the world arc 
eager (a find out more about what West 
Germans have in mind and whether their 
objectives are compatible with their own 
security needs. 

Vague talk by Bonn politicians is no 
longer enough. Lack of clarity merely in- 
creases suspicions in the 1 West that Bonn 
wants to keep everything open or intends 
doing something it does not wish to talk 
about, such as playing off the East 
against the West in order to assume a 
leading role itself in Eastern Europe. 

Most Germans regard these fears as 
absurd. Nevertheless, their very existence 
reveals the durability of the stereotyped 
foe images European nations had of one 
another 100 years ago at the height of 


their respective nationalist and imperial- 
ist ambitions. 

The view that a united Germany might 
once again prove too difficult for Europe 
to handle is firmly entrenched. German 
politicians must say something convinc- 
ing to make il easier for other nations to 
live with the German Question. 

There is no need to plan ahead for all 
conceivable developments in Eastern Eu- 
rope or to construct “models" of reunifica- 
tion or "graduated plans" of the kind ela- 
borated during the 1 950s and 1 960s. 

In all probability the decline of the 
Communist system of government in 
Eastern Europe will not happen as pre- 
dicted by the West. But, if events cannot 
be determined in advance, the maxims of 
our response can. 

There should be two guiding principles. 
First, il should he made elenr that there 
can be no international agreements on the 
future status of (he German Democratic 
Republic (GDR) until tile latter has a par- 
liament and a government which can 
freely form and express its political opi- 
nions. Second, the decision on reunifica- 
tion should remain subordinate to the first 
maxim, the right of self-determination for 
the electorate of the GDR. “Yalta" must 
not be rectified a la Yalta. 

The Federal Republic of Germany, 
however, should also stipulate u reserva- 
tion: reunification is only possible in ac- 
cordance with a continued membership 
within the western Community nf states. 
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This would not only correspond to its 
own interests but would also allay fears 
in the West that a reunited Germany 
would act in a way which might be in- 
compatible with peace and freedom in 
Europe. 

The whole problem cannot be discussed 
without taking into account the rights 
which America', France, Britain and the 
Soviet Union have reserved for themselves 
on decisions relating to Germany as a 
whole. 

This prerogative of the victorious 
powers of the Second World War Can be 
regarded with composure. It merely re- 
flects in legal form something which is and 
will remain a political fact anyway, even if 
these reservations did not exist: the resto- 
ration of German unity can only occur 
with (he support of Germany’s western 
neighbours. 

The often suspected contradiction be- 
tween integration in the West and German 
unity docs not exist. 

But if German politics did try and 
choose between the two this would create 
a situation in Europe in which the basic 
configuration of the world war alliances 
would renppear. 


One can only hope that the reverse will 
happen. As the apparatus of Communist 
rule “dies out" (Karl Marx) the European 
continent should not lapse back into the 
traditional rivalries which existed during 
the era of the world wars. 

The British ideas of a "balance of 
power" and similar fears about the Ger- 
mans in other western capitals are. out- 
dated. If fostered instead of refuted they 
could turn into a fatal se! T-fulfHling 
prophecy of doom resulting from the frus- 
trations these countries create. 

Europeans will only be able to find a 
better response lo this legacy of the past 
together. The. procedure is tried and 
tested. It is the path taken by Frenchmen 
such os Jean Monnet and Robert Schuman 
and Germans such as Konrad Adenauer; 
the path of a partial relinquishment of 
sovereignty, as in the field of coal and 
steel, the partial integration of national 
army activities into Nalo, the acceptance 
of European jurisdiction and the transfer 
of economic policy powers to the Euro- 
pean Community. 

The Schuman/Adenaucr method of re- 
solving the German Question in Europe is 
as simple us it is constructive: become in- 
terdependent. This renders the problem of 
a balance of power. superfluous. 

There is no better way of calming down 
our neighbours in their concern about u 
reunited Germany than lo do our utmost 
to achieve European unity. 

Gunther Gi Hessen 
(Frankfurter Allgcmcinc Zcitung 
fur Deutschland. 21 September IW»| 


Genscher makes a suggestion 
at a time of upheaval 


T lie West Utility is. just as unprepared 
for the intensity and pace of socio- 
political uphenvals in the former Enst 
Bloc as it was for Mikhail Gorbachov's 
initiative in the field of disarmament. 

Apart from speculative ruminations, 
no one seriously considered how Hun- 
gary and Poland, or perhaps later on 
even the German Democratic Republic 
(GDR) and Czechoslovakia, could be 
economically and politically cushioned. 

There is talk of a new Marshall Plan. 
After the war this programme of econ- 
omic aid gave decisive impetus to the 
recovery of Western Europe. This time, 
however, the possible donors have not 
yet been that generous. 

The groundwork for such a plan has 
hardly begun. Instead a lot of people are 
poking around with long sticks in the 
fog of the “German Question." 

Do the Germans believe and can they 
be relied upon to continue to deal with 
their national problem, which is also the 
problem of their neighbouring coun- 
tries, in a rational way? This question is 
being asked at international forums 
^ throughout the wpcjd. t . . 

Amid all the fuss about the exodus 
from East Germany the fact that Bonn 
Foreign. Minister, Hans-Dietrich Gen- 
scher, has cqme up with a new concept 
relating to the still unclarified question 
of western aid for (hose Central ■ and 
Eastern European countries moving to- 
wards western-style demoerptisation 
has gone unnoticed. 

Genscher, who had plenty of time 
during the convalescence holiday which 
followed hfe'beart attack to think about 
the next ejection campaign, advocates a 
western “Europe Plan". This plan envis- 
ages gradually integrating . countries 
such as Hungary, which are keen on 
strentheniiig their links with Europe as 
. a whole, into the European Community 
and would finally remove the division of 
the .Germans through a new. .style of 


Ltimpruhcnsivc Fast-WeM coopcrnmn 

As in the missiles issue Genscher hns 
again stuck his neck out pretty fur. His 
Europe Plan is initially intended as a 
means of stabilising the situation by sat- 
isfying basic needs in socialist countries 
and making sure that the reformers in 
these countries do not founder because 
of the debt burden others have caused. 

In other words: food aid, deferment 
of payment, loans, safeguarding through 
guarantees and better terms of trade. 

Help from the West, therefore, for all 
socialist countries writing lo reform, 
countries which were not allowed to ac- 
cept the Marshall Plan 40 years ago. A 
chance for the whole of Europe? 

Genscher has outlined his concept 
with an eye to the near, not so near and 
distant future. The European Com- 
munity should develop into a model for 
cooperation with socialist countries 
willing to reform. 

According lo Genscher there will be 
no membership during the initial phase. 
If Hungary should, however, apply for 
membership some day it should exam- 
ined whether a true democratic system 
exists and whether the economic system 
complies with European Community 
standards. 

Genscher regards the Community of 
Twelve as a model for a "completed 
pence order", which has considerable 
appeal for the Easj. 

He can well imagine (hat one day not 
only Hungary but also the Germans in 
the GDR might transfer powers to Brus- 
sels,. ; 

He maintains, that; the “reuniting” of 
the Germans will take place in the same 
way; as European countries coexist 
today. He Is certain that this will not be 
a Europe - of unrestricted nation-state- 
hood. ! 

>. Genscher also points to the European 
Parliament, which will ^hopefully soon 
. Continued on page 7 
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■ EUROPE 1992 

Efta works out 
how to sing 
the same song 

The post- 1992 European internal mar- 
ket impresses on Efta countries the 
need to restructure their relations with 
the Twelve. The six Efta individualists 
on the European Community's per- 
imeter were long unable to agree on a 
joint approach, but they hnve now made 
up their minds. 

T he six member-countries of Efta, 
the European Free Trade Associ- 
ation, plan to speak with one voice in 
talks with the European Community on 
a “joint European economic region* 1 
comprising all 18 countries. 

The Efta Six are Austria; Switzerland, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland and Iceland. 

The buzzword was sounded by Euro- 
pean Commission president Jacques 
Delors Inst January when he proposed a 
“structured partnership" with the Efta 
countries — without going into details. 

The aim is to extend the deregulation 
planned within the European Com- 
munity from 1992 to the Efta countries 
with as few restrictions as possible. 

After preparatory talks the European 
Community and Efta Councils of Minis- 
ters are scheduled to reach the necess- 
ary political decisions in December. 

There is growing political pressure 
within Efta to pave the way now for the 
post- 1992 European internal market. 
The two groups are already their most 
important respective trading partners 
by far. 

Over a quarter of the European Com- 
munity’s external trade is with the six af- 
fluent Efta countries, and that is roughly 
equivalent to the trade the Community 
does with the United States and Japan 
combined. 

But Efta is a heterogenous grouping 
and interests are hard to reconcile. 

In mid-June serious tension seemed 
likely to occur after a stormy meeting in 
Kristiansand, Norway. ' Switzerland in 
particular was pilloried by its Scandina- 
vian partners as a birake-block and “sab- 
oteur” of European integration. 

The self-assured Swiss are strong be- 
lievers in neutrality and sovereignty; 
they will hear nothing of majority deci- 
sions or institutional links. 

The Six have since reconciled their 
differences, say officials at Efta's 
Geneva head office, and are now ready 
to talk terms with high-ranking Euro- 
pean Commission officials with a view 
to making swift progress. 

There are five working parties, with a 
different Efta country chairing each, 
and Iceland, the sixth, chairing and co- 
ordinating the whole. 

Sweden, for instance, is in charge of 
the talks on trade in goods and merc- 
handise. 

Finland is in charge of talks on ser- 
vices and capital movements. 

Austria is in charge of talks on the 
movement of manpower and individ- 
uals. 

Norway is in charge of talks on envi- 
ronmental and welfare policy and trans- 
port. 

In all these categories Efta and the 
European Community are largely 
agreed on the problems to be dealt with. 

The toughest nut to crack seems sure 
to be the institutional and legal ground- 
work for the greater European econ- 
omic region, of which Switzerland is in 


charge as Efta spokesman in the fifth 
working parly. 

This working parly will be breaking 
new ground, but the European Com- 
munity is reportedly prepared to bear in 
mind the special characteristics of Efta 
countries in the proposed joint deci- 
sion-making and administrative bodies. 

The Swiss in particular, with their di- 
rect democracy, their referendums on 
all important issues and their federal- 
ism, have misgivings. 

But even the fifth working party is 
gaining ground. “There are no more ta- 
boos," says an Efta spokesman in 
Geneva. “Everything is being dis- 
cussed." 

The interests and viewpoints of the 
Six vary widely on some issues. This is 
particularly true of the four neutrals. 

Switzerland feels its “perpetual neu- 
trality" cannot be reconciled with mem- 
bership of the European Community. 

Finland feels much the same about its 
non-aligned status as agreed in its pact 
with Moscow. . 

The government is hesitant in neutral 
Sweden too, but the Swedish govern- 
ment is prepared to go much further in 
adjustment to the European Com- 
munity than is sovereignty-conscious 
Switzerland. 

Austria, in contrast, does not feel its 
neutral status is a hindrance. 

The Scandinavians are chary of dere- 
stricting capital transactions. The Swiss 
and Norwegians have reservations 
about agricultural protection and free- 
dom of employment. 

In Iceland the only issue that matters 
is fish. 

Austria submitted an official applica- 
tion to join the European Community in 
July, but its bid is unlikely to be dealt 
with before 1993. 

In Geneva observers are wondering 
whether Norway will soon be following 


The social dimension takes 
on a new importance 



suit. As a Nato country, Norway can 
have no foreign policy misgivings. 

The European Community member- 
ship issue was shelved until the mid- 
September general election, with Nor- 
wegian public opinion continuing to be 
split down the middle. 

So far only the Conservatives have 
unreservedly backed applying to join 
the European Community, but influen- 
tial members of the ruling Labour Party 
would also like to see Norway join. 
There will probably have to be another 
referendum on the subject. 

All the Six are happy at present with 
Efta's “collective approach" to the Eu- 
ropean Community. 

They hope, especially with German 
support, to 1 agree 6ri terms by 1992 s ot, 
in other words, before Austria's mem- 
bership bid is considered in detail. 

The European Community is inter- 
ested loo, partly to protect itself from a 
rash df membership applications. 

At the same time Eastern Europe is 
showing keener interest in the Efta 
countries, which have both geographic 
and historical ties with the East. 

Trade with the East is twice as im- 
portant for Efta countries as it is in the 
European Community. 

More attention will be paid to Buda- 
pest and Warsaw, but the overriding ob- 
jective continues to be a share in the 
European internal market. 

“Our greatest success," says Efta' sec- 
retary-general Georg Reisch, “would be 
if Efta were one day to be disbanded." 

Alfred Zaitker 

(Die Well, Bonn, 16 September 1989 ) 


T he European Community is now 
seen in a different light by citizens 
of its member-countries. The "butter 
mountains" of yesteryear have been 
superseded in the public view by the 
post- 1992 internal market, which is 
mentioned almost daily. 

Yet the internal market is a buzzword 
that triggers anxiety in Germany, where 
many people feel uneasy in view of the 
alleged threat of “social dumping" in the 
shape of competition from poorer Com- 
munity countries. 

German trade unions are worried 
about the prospects for their foremost 
achievement, the say German workers 
have in the running of their companies. 

So it came as little short of a sensation 
to learn that Jacques Delors, the French 
president of the European Commission, 
had yielded to pressure from the Euro- 
pean Parliament and promised a change 
of course toward a “social dimension" in 
the European Community. 

The much-underrated European As- 
sembly in Strasbourg is not just a prime 
mover on environmental protection; it 
is also in the forefront of the fight to 
safeguard employees' rights. 

That having been said, there are few 
aspects of European Community policy 
on which there are so many misunder- 
standings as the “social dimension." 

Trade unions in the 12 member- 
countries have simply slept through the 
transition the Community has under- 
gone since 1985. Multinational mergers 
were on the increase even before the 
Community ado pted its 1992 interna l 
market deadline, but union wagenego- 
liators chose to keep strictly within their 
limited national boundaries. 

Instances in which trade unions have 
paved the way for multinational works 
councils can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. 

Yet the unions are caught on the 
horns of a dilemma. Until a few years 
ago there were no organisations that re- 
ally represented employees in Spain 
under Franco, Portugal under Salazar 
and Greece under the colonels. 

The works council with its legal rights 
and responsibilities still has no equal in 
these countries. Even the shop stewards 
at British factories are a far cry from 
Germany's works councils. 

British, French and Italian trade 
unions have tended to regard German- 
style industrial democracy as a betrayal 
of the class struggle. 

Britain's fragmented trade unions ore 
slowly changing, but single, industrial 
unions that cross party-political border- 
lines are still alien in ijine of the 12 
Community countries. 

The employers’ associations have irre- 
sponsibly added fuel to the fires of 
anxiety in the Federal Republic by trying 
to counter wage and working hours de- 
mands by arguing that Germany as an in- 
dustrial location was far too expensive. 

This led to allegations that “social 
dumping" lay ahead, It is a slogan that 
has not caught on in other Community 
countries. 

Common sense has since regained 
ground on both sides of industry. Ger- 
man carmakers have paid staff bonuses 
in view of bumper profits, while leading 
union officials have realised German 
productivity is so high that jobs are un- 
likely to “drift south" to any great extent. 

In the interest of future solidarity 
among employees in the European Com- 
munity, they now say, “low-wage coun- 


tries" first need investment incentive,,, \ 
create new jobs. : 

So there is no question of stepping UD ! 
the pace of equalising wage rales and ! 
working conditions, let alone of fa. ! 
monising social security provisiou I 
within the Community. I 

Even so, the chickens seem to ha V{ 1 
come home to roost. M. Delors and his : 
commission spent too long concentrai- ! 
ing on the internal market and disre- 
garding employees' interests. 

The European Trade Union Feder- 
ation, led by Ernst Breit, general secre- 
tary of Germany's Diisseldorf-based 
DGB, agreed last year on common mini- 
mum demands. 

That led to the idea of a European* 
cial charter which Chancellor Kohl es- 
poused at the European summit in Ha- 
nover. 

Britain’s Margaret Thatcher moot 
amused. She was not prepared m tol- 
erate a resurrection of soriafct ideas 
through the Brussels bad' door, 

The crucial political consideration is 
that minimum social standards must be 
accepted and enforced throughout the 
Community. 

If Whitehall were not to approve, the 
social charter would be no more than a 
non-committal declaration of intent to 
the other 1 1 European Communin 
heads of government. 

But European Community guidelines 
could nonetheless be enforced to ensure 
that it was implemented in practice. The 
spectacular change of course hy M. De- 
lors, himself a former trade unionist, 
will make a tremendous difference. 

In the past he has tried to ensure that 
“social” proposals were approved unan- 
imously by the Council of Ministers. He 
didn’t want to upset Mrs Thatcher, 
whose support lie needs to achieve his 
ambition of ushering in a European 
monetary union. 

But he had fewer qualms about 
changing his tune when he realised that 
monetary union was a no-hoper as long 
as Mrs Thatcher stayed at No. 10. 

In future M. Delors plans to make use 
of the majority voting provisions of the 
Single European Act in enacting social 
provisions ill the European Community. 

The Grand Coalition ofSocialists and 
Christian Democrats in the ^“ r0 P e 
Parliament has shown him to nave 
choice. . 

MEPs firmly included provisions o 
staff participation In managero™ in ^ 
first internal market social guidehn 

industrial health and safety. 

Erich Hauser 

, (Frankfurter, Rundschau, 20 September 1989) 

Continued from page 3 

is undesirable, not to say dangerous, 
whereas in the West it Is indispensa 

In the free society East German r 
gees sought, next, to no-one is 8° in S 
spare a thought for them for S°°*L or . 
ill, Past refugees from the GDR 
have lived in the West fpr some i 
and happened to meet the newcorn 
warned them that from now on t J 
would, for the. most part, have- to te 

for themselves. ' . . . , *A- 

Bui those who were sufficiently rcso 
ute and determined to run the risk o 
escape bid to' the West should not i . 
long to learn this lesson. 

Rpswin Finkenzeller 
(Frankfurter Allgemeine ZeHu“J 
fflr Deutschland, 1 8 September 1 W 
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Women less willing to become victims 
of the technological revolution 


H ow do active female trade unionists 
discuss the subject of the oppor- 
tunities and risks of new technologies? 

What strategies do they develop to pro- 
tect their interests when these technologies 
move into their working environment? 

Do their discussions broach the more 
fundamental aspect of the distribution 
of power between men and women or 
criticise the privileges men enjoy at 
work and nt home? 

An ongoing women's research project 
at the German Youth Institute in Mu- 
nich is trying to find some answers to 
these questions. 

The project focuses on the industrial 
and technical jobs of women in the me- 
talworking and electrical engineering 
industry. 

The first stage of the survey evaluates 
the minutes of the national women's 
conferences of the West German engin- 
eering workers' and metalworker’ 
union, IG Metall, since 1956 and ana- 
lyses the facts and figures discussed 
during these conferences. 

A review of the conferences during 
the last 30 years reveals that female me- 
talworkers are increasingly unwilling to 
accept their role as victims of techno- 
logical change. 

During the last 1G Metall women's 
conference in 1 988 there was an over- 
whelmingly sceptical anil pessimistic re- 
sponse to the effects of new techno- 
logies on the everyday working life or 
female employees. 

This reaction is not simply the result 
of the more recent technological inno- 
vations in the field of microelectronics, 
but is based on practical experience 
over a much longer period. 

Technologies which today rank as 
conventional, such as advanced mech- 
anisation and (partial) automation, 
together with associated greater divi- 
sion of labour during the 1950s and 
1960s were already experienced by fe- 
male employees as detrimental to their 
working conditions. 

in the wake of partial automation, for 
example, female employees in industrial 
and technical jobs were the first to be 
made redundant at a time when demand 
for labour on the labour market was still 
high. Furthermore, technological advance- 
ments meant that job performance de- 
mands were intensified, the pressures at 
work increased and, finally, the health and 
the working ability of women put at risk. - 
The women employed in the metal- 
working industry never moved out of 
their marginal position. They are still 
primarily employed 
semi-skilled labour. ' " 

Instead of receiving basic industrial 
or technical training they could count 
themselves lucky if they received in- 
plant upgrading to semi-skilled status. 

Women are still at the bottom end of 
H>e pay hierarchy. 

Such experiences make it difficult to 
find any reason to be optimistic about 
toe implications of technological change 
for women in the working environment. 

The only improvement in job pros- 
pects for women as a result of the techno- 
logical revolution can be claimed in the 
form of the growing need of certain firms 
for typically “female- abilities and skills”, 
s “ch as dexterity, deftness, a sensitive 
touch and a greater ability to endure psy- 
chologicaland physical strain. ■ •' ■ 

A growing demand for these “specif i- 


cally female qualifications” led to a 
marked increase in the number of women 
employed in a branch which was regarded 
for many years as a male domain. 

However, the positive side of a devel- 
opment praised by the women trade 
unionists is clearly offset by a number of 
negative aspects. 

The employment of women was 
mainly increased in sectors with less de- 
manding and low qualification jobs. 
Wherever alternatives were available 
these jobs were avoided by men. 

For women this incant that the appli- 
cation of the typical “female abilities 
and skills" and the extension of the oc- 
cupational scope for women primarily 
took place in the field of so-called resid- 
ual jobs, jobs often characterised by 
great physical and/or psychological 
strain and poor remuneration. 

On the one hand, the technologically 
induced changes in the daily working 
routine of women, their occupational 
training prospects and the concrete or- 
ganisation of their winking conditions 
depend on the interests of employers in 
an allocation of labour which guaran- 
tees maximum profitability. 

On the other hand, they also reflect 
the csiMing balance ul powei between 
labour and management. 

The fact that women have always seen 
themselves as the major losers following 
technological changes over the past 30 
years, receiving at most a few crumbs 
from the tables of the “winners of ration- 
alisation". would indicate that the spe- 
cific interests of female employees have 
not been successfully articulated and 
represented during this period. 

The labour policy demands for- 
warded and discussed by women em- 
ployees during the women's conferences 
are marked by a striking degree of 
moderation. 

The demands made during the 1950s 
and 1960s above all set out to avert and 
reduce the dangers and risks of ration- 
alisation with the help of officially nego- 
tiated protective measures for “high- 
risk” job categories and to cushion their 
social implications. 

Despite the experience that new tech- 
nologies tend to have greater adverse 
effects on the everyday working life of 
women than of men the aspect of sex- 


for example, the women themselves 
only called for guaranteed wages for a 
period of at least one year. 

Women trade unionists abandoned 
the soft approach step by step, however, 
at the end of the 1970s and the begin- 
ning of the 1980s. 

Although they did not drop their de- 
mands for protective measures within 
the framework of collective bargaining 
agreements their experience with re- 
spect to the inability of such measures 
to prevent technical-cum-organisationnl 
risks to their jobs prompted them to 
step up pressure for a greater say in the 
decision to introduce new technologies. 

They demanded (lint women be expli- 
citly involved in the sounding out of the 
existing scope for technological restruc- 
turing and in the exploration of new 
possibilities. 

In the form of involvement in official 
representative bodies their aim was to 
ensure that the interests of women arc 
adequately taken into account and that 
sex-specific discrimination of women is 
prevented in its early stages. 

This is to be achieved with the help of 
women's advancement plans ( Frauen - 
fonlerplune). 

Women’s advancement means dim 
women are to be given the opportunity 
to take part in qualified fundamental 
training (to which they previously had 
no access) in industrial, technical, com- 
mercial and administrative jobs. 

Furthermore, they should be granted 
access to interesting and varied jobs with 
a promising future, to positions with pro- 
motion prospects, to the corresponding 
advanced training and upgrading 
measures, and, finally, to jobs which do 
not involve excessive health risks. 

Despite a continuingly sceptical view 
of the effects of new technologies in the 
working environment there has been a 
reorientation in the demands, pro- 
grammes and strategies developed by 
female trade unionists since the begin- 
ning of the 1980s. The aim is □ deliber- 
ate and systematically planned women's 
advancement policy. 

This policy sets out to do more than 
simply protect women against the det- 
rimental effects of technical and organi- 
sational restructuring. A paramount ob- 
jective is to change structures in such a 
way that women are also among the 
“winners of rationalisation.” 

What is the reason for this reorienta- 
tion in the action concepts and 
strategies of women trade unionists? 

For many years union women be- 


T spe^qj^i(H 3 nkgipecion*o^v««nen ,, ^ar , *- 7 lfevcd that they could obtain solidarity 


elther'inot Included in the demands of 
female trade unionists for many years or 
only articulated in a “toned down" form. 

In the case of a technologically in- 
duced downgrading of women's jobs, 

Continued from page B 

have comprehensive powers, as a fur- 
ther framework within which Germans 
from the two Germanies could move 
closer together. 

This presupposes, however, that the 
GDR does not continue to opt out of the 
process of reforms in Europe. 

One of Genscher’s key statements is 
that this path is mapped out by the 
treaties between the Federal Republic 
of Germany and East B16c slates and 
the Helsinki Final Act. 


from their male colleagues at work for 
the practical implementation of their 
demands just by making appeals. 

This might explain why they refrained 
from formulating demands for improve- 

There is no room for a national go-it- 
nlone. This development cannot be suc- 
cessful without further integration into 
the European Community nnd new 
steps towards disarmament. 

Almost using the same words as Willy 
Brandt, Genseher reiterates in every 
speech and in. every Interview that the 
Germans should not entrust the guaran- 
tee Fqr the Polish frontiers to the Red 
Army. '■ UdoBergdoll 

(Silddeuische Zellung, 
Munich, 21 Scpiemher 1 989 ) 


ments in the specific situation of women 
in favour of more generally worded, as 
it were “sexless", demands so os not to 
risk losing the support of male col- 
leagues. 

This approach did not get results. The 
simply verbal approval of women’s de- 
mands by the men was not, as a rule, fol- 
lowed by any active involvement of male 
colleagues in their implementation. 

The discussions at the women’s con- 
ferences since the end of the 1 970s have 
reflected a growing dissatisfaction with 
the traditional approach. Instead of be- 
seeching appeals there was growing criti- 
cism of the lack of solidarity by male col- 
leagues and fellow male trade unionists. 

More and more criticism was also le- 
velled against male works council mem- 
bers, who arc accused of lacking a 
proper understanding of the true prob- 
lems facing women at work and of fail- 
ing to represent their specific interests. 

This criticism reflects considerable 
doubts about the effectiveness of the 
current system of worker's representa- 
tion in industry with regard to the inter- 
ests of women. It indicates that this sys- 
tem is being increasingly questioned 
and is beginning to crumble. 

Against this background it is hardly 
surprising that the idea and concept of 
plans for women’s advancement — de- 
veloped in the women's liberation 
movement — us well as the growing faith 
of women trade unionists in their own 
activities has become more and more 
popular during the 1980s. 

The discussions on the scope of the ob- 
jectives and content of the women's ail 

The report: “Nate ledwiken mid ( ie- 
wrk si htifrennnvn Zm 7 edmikdisktis - 
Mi'll gl'Uvrfc.S< Jflljl/llil U/glMIH'IICf 
in tier MetaUhmncha, by Iris Bednarz- 
Braun. DJI Forsch tings bericht 1989. 
DM16, DJI Verlag Deutsches Jugend- 
institut, Munich. Sole distributors; 
Juventu Verlag, Ehretsiras.se 3, 694ri 
Wcinheim. 

vancenienl plans, in particular the ques- 
tion of introducing fixed ratios of male and 
female representation, are far from con- 
cluded. But the fact that active women 
trade unionists regard women's advance- 
ment plans as a central feature of their pol- 
icy means they are no longer willing to un- 
hesitatingly accept a “sexless" concept of 
workers 1 interest in line with the motto 
“We’re all in the same boat.” 

This reorientation is the result of ex- 
perienced differences and rivalries be- 
tween women and men and a reaction to 
the frequent feeling of inferiority women 
have when it comes to asserting their inter- 
ests. A redistribution of the existing stock 
of qualified jobs in favour of women and a 
general opening up of the access channels 
to such jobs for women questions the pre- 
vious male-biased structure and their pre- 
vious status quo.' 

It seems likely, therefore, that the trans- 
lation of the women's advancement plans 
and measures Into reality on the shop floor 
will involve conflicts because men stand to 
lose some of their traditional “privileges.” 
Frank discussions ■ about these conflicts, 
however, would provide an opportunity to 
redefine the relationship between female 
and male employees. ; : . 

' The previously used term “workers’ in- 
terests" could then be analysed to see 
whether It is still applicable today and re- 
defined accordingly. This kind of offensive 
discussion style would give, women a 
chance to obtain their fair share of the- 
fruits new technologies can bring instead' 
of becoming their victims. 

; Iris Bednarz- Braun 
(Frankfurter Rundschau, 1G September 1989) 
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Tin stars and human stare. Left the BMW 6601, which has a 12-cyllnder, SOOhp motor; and right the Opal Calibre shares the stage with tennis star Steffi Gnt 
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who likes driving forehands. 

M otor shows are always somewhat 
ambivalent.. At the exhibition 
centre and in the trade fair grounds the 
car is f&ted os a desirable objecL. Outside 
and in the city centre, cars arc a nuisance, 
get in each other's way and generally 
snarl up traffic. 

That was particularly apparent at this 
year’s 53 rd International Motor Show in 
Frankfurt. 

As the world's largest motor show 
began, the city council, a coalition of So- 
cial Democrats and Greens, announced 
that it had decided to redesignate traffic 
lanes in multi-lane roads as pedestrian 
areas. 

A start lias already been made, and 
Frankfurt is also planning to introduce a 
general urban speed limit of 30kph 
(20mph), with SOkph (30mph) on main 
thoroughfares only. • 

The city is even toying with the idea, 
borrowed from Stockholm, of allowing 
into the city centre only motorists with a 
valid season ticket for the city’s public 
transport network. 

So there can be no doubt that the car 
has many enemies. It is vilified as a killer 
and chief cause of environmental pollu- 
tion; its admirers are derided as being 
held in thrall by horse power and as suf- 
fering from automobile delirium. 

It has a growing number of opponents, 
but the number of people who hold a 
more measured and thoughtful view has 
also increased. 

Federal President Richard von Weiz- 
sacker, opening the motor show, said: 
"There is a deep-seated partiality for the 
motor-car.” 

Yet no matter how much one might 
admire advances in automotive engineer- 
ing and technology, problems such as 
high accident figures, noxious exhaust 
emission and the effect of roadbuilding 
on the landscape must not be forgotten. 

Herr von Weizsacker felt a change in 
the structure of traffic would be desir- 
able. Public transport must he provided 
at a reasonable price. 

Holidays, working hours and shop 
opening hours must be staggered. More 
long-distance freight must be carried by 
rail. 

With reference to the motor show’s 
motto. The Car — Technology for Man- 
kind, he said: 

“Only those who commit themselves to 
environmental protection as a means of 
preserving the environment for posterity 
can claim his technology to be Technol- 
ogy for Mankind.” 

Erika Emmerich, president of the 
Motor Manufacturers’ Association 
(VDA), said vehicle emission by private 
cars would, in a few years’ time, be fairly 
insignificant in the Federal Republic. 
Germany was the European Com- 


FRANKFURT MOTOR SHOW 

The car is in the dock as 
well as on the road 


munity country that had made most 
headway in environmental protection. 

Federal Economic Affairs Minister 
Helmut Haussmann called on the auto- 
mobile industry to “conclude new and 
ambitious (fuel) consumption agree- 
ments with the Federal government." 

He added that the fuel-saving diesel 
engine ought "no longer to be discrimi- 
nated against by road tax provisions and 
by smog regulations issued by the Lan- 
der. 

As for (lie growing number of vehicles 
registered, he felt bans were inappropri- 
ate. A more even traffic flow held the key 
to a solution of many environmental 
problems. 

And: "We must not leave the future of 
the motor-car to starry-eyed world-im- 
provers." 

Ideas along these lines on a redefini- 
tion of the role and purpose of the 
motor-car are by no means unheard-of in 
the boardrooms of motor manufacturers. 

Renault's Raymond Levy, addressing 
the traditional evening gathering held by 
the Motoring Press Club, warned motor- 
ing correspondents not to be misled into 
believing there were no limits to growth. 

Making cars with 200hp, 250hp or 
300hp engines was surely not the right 
way to solve Lhe problems cars created. 

At a working lunch M. Levy admitted 
to having felt marvellous when he was 
forced, during a French Revolution 


bicentennial traffic ban in the centre of 
Paris, to spend an hour walking through 
the city centre. 

Mercedes-Benz board chairman Pro- 
fessor Werner Niefer complained that 
the diesel engine had been unfairly 
criticised; it was economic, it eased 
pressure on resources and it was environ- 
ment-friendly. 

He said intelligent traffic control sys- 
tems would soon be in use to improve 
traffic flow. He warned against ideologic 
call) motivated speed limits, especially 
on autobahns. 

There were no compelling reasons for 
these speed limits. Besides, the outstand- 
ing reputation of German cars was at 
stake. 

It was a reputation they owed to hav- 
ing been designed for driving at top 
speed over long distances, which could 
only be done on the handful of autobahns 
where speed limits did not apply. 

Volkswagen board chairman Carl 
Hahn said: ‘Too many articles written 
about the motor-car suffer from a lack of 
objectivity and mutual understanding. 

"I know the car isn’t entitled to be 
spared critical scrutiny, but a realistic 
view of the situation can only reveal that 
we live in an automobile society. 

‘The motor industry is well aware of 
its resulting responsibility toward society 
and the environment and is mobilising all 
its technical and economic resources to 



Coming attraction. The Future experimental Volkswagen. 


(Photo: VW) 


do its duty.” A number of exhibits at this j 
year’s Frankfurt motor show demon- I 
strate that this was more than mere lip 
service by the Volkswagen ettef execu- 
tive. 

The most striking example was the 
VW Futura, an experimental model with 
features outlined and explained in an 
arena of gigantic mirrors Hanked by 
video screens. 

BMW had more difficulty in directing 
attention to a new diesel engine with a 
catalytic converter. Attention tended to 
be rivetted on the new BMW 850L the 
star of the show. 

A de luxe coupe with a 1 2-cylindcr en- 
gine, the 850i looks much more harmoiv 
ious at first hand than in photographs. 

Another star of the show, the No. 2. L‘ 
the Opel Calibro, which was unveiled b« 
-.the world's No. 1 in women’s tennis. 
Steffi Graf, with nn accustomed wave of 

her winner’s hand. 

That was the culmination of an unveil- 
ing ceremony beginning with the cat 
emerging from a cavern, swathed in fog- 
flanked by rhythmic jets of water, in tb-* 
glare of spotlights and to the accompam 
menl of overture music. 

Steffi, under contract to Opel, pleas- 
antly announced that she so liked the 
looks of the successor to the Opel Manta I 
she would soonest drive it straight home. 

At the unveiling ceremony she had to 
make do with a scale model in wood. 

Almost simultaneously Boris Becker. 
under contract to Ford, wot* ^ 
in green fell-tipped pen *^7™. 
net of a white Escort convertiNe. P ^ 
cial scries of which bcanng 
shortly to be mnrkcted. 

The Wimbledon mt 
Meadow winners thus paid reve 
the motor-car, ns befitted their adverii 
ing contracts with the respecliv 

. At the Porsche stand a 
Ferry Porsche's 80th birthday, 
ebraled in advance, as it wer e . 

. The Panamericana, a design p 
type, was intended to describe j 
arc between the 25-year-old Porsche 9 
and the Porsche sports car of Je fill 

It didn’t meet with unqualified app 
val. One pundit dismissed it as bemg 
a BMW Z1 that has been repainted an 

a crash.” , Pnf . 

With a reference to Professo 
sche’s four score years, another pw 
said: “You can’t give the old boy a W 
as a presentl” . . ... 

Tried and trusted means of gf in !JJ, & 
tendon even when there is little 
new to be seen Include hosting the ■ 
stars, emphasising the exotic app 
of a model, featuring its sheer good ic^ 
and pulling out all the stops of showm* 
Continued on page 0 
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■ DISCOVERY 

Women’s team 
heads for 
the Antarctic 

N ine women are to pioneer equal 
rights in the Antarctic by spending 
14 months as an all-female team in twin 
tubular steel containers that will be their 
living quarters and research laboratories. 

From mid-December they will man 
the Georg von Neumayer research sta- 
tion, the Federal Republic of Germany’s 
Antarctic ba«c camp. 

All are highly qualified and all have 
volunteered to spend a winter in the 
Antarctic in a spirit of adventure and 
scientific inquiry. 

“1 have always wanted, even as a 
child, to see the world. That was the mo- 
tive behind my choice of university 
course,” says geophysicist Monika Mar- 
garete Sobiesiak, 30. 

Slim, smartly dressed, wearing 
fashionably large earrings, she self-os- 
suredly faces the cameras and the Press 
at the Ministry of Research and Tech- 
nology in Bonn. 

The idea of sending an all-female team 
of scientists to take over from 1 0 successive 
all-male squads six metres (20ft) beneath 
the Antarctic ice was her brainchild. 

She and fellow-geophysicist Estella 
Weigelt felt four years ago that it was 
high time women were considered, es- 
pecially when their scientific and tech- 
nical training was no less thorough and 
their qualifications were no less ad- 
vanced than the men's. 
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The girls who are coming Into the cold. 


(Photo: dpa) 


Did they not otherwise work side by 
side on a basis of equality? In other words, 
here was a high-spirited, intelligent woman 
who knew just what she wanted, and a 
term of Antarctic research was it. 

in the past women did not even apply 
for the job. ‘There was absolutely no 
point," an insider told the Press. Yet Frau 
Sobicsiak's idea was eventually taken up. 

She drummed up support among 
women scientists, and in 1987 only 
women needed to npply. 

Which only goes to show what pro- 
gress women have made. Resenrch Min- 
ister Heinz Ricsenhuher was amazed to 
learn that so many highly qualified 
women had applied. 

Just ns many would have been avail 
able four years ago, but they would then 
have stood no chance of being hired. 

The nine pioneers nil have husbands 
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companions in the Federal Republic. All 
readily agreed to let their wives or girl- 
friends spend a tour of duty in the Ant- 
arctic; some positively encouraged them. 

Frau Sobicsiak’s partner is a fellow- 
scientist. He didn't object to the idea for 
a moment. “That is extremely important 
if the research project is to succeed," 
she says. 

None of the nine have children, which 
also makes the 14 months away from 
home less trouble. 

Even so, spending a winter in the Ant- 
arctic is still a serious challenge. The nine 
will spend 14 months cut off from the out- 
side world at a base camp where the mean 

Continued from page 8 

ship As llnris Becker cmild ••illy appear 
once. Lord attracted its public by staging n 
multi-media laser show. 

As Steffi Graf couldn’t make daily ap- 
pearances at the Opel stand either, the 
Culihra show alternated with a show fea- 
turing the Opel Vectra and other good- 
looking girls. 

What was more, a young and dynamic 
group of dancers disco-danced their way 
round an estate car while a master of cere- 
monies lauded the leisure features of yet 
another Opel model. 

A miniature test track could be admired 
opposite the Opel stand. Remote-con- 
trolled scale models of the four wheel- 
drive Opel Vectra hurtled round the track. 

Then there was an inclining testbed on 
which visitors were shown how the en- 
gine’s power was shifted from one axle to 
the other as the gradient changed. 

Volvo recalled a successful US advertis- 
ing campaign in which test dummies were 
used. In Frankfurt they were real people 
with robot movements. 

Audi demonstrated the quality of its 
corrosion-resistant bodywork outside the 
motor show entrance, where the body- 
work of an Audi 80 waS immersed in a 
salt-water aquarium. 

Young women stood nearby with pla- 
cards and sandwich-boards. What looked 
like demonstrators turned out to be part of 
the publicity. 

They were part of an Audi campaign to 
persuade more women to try their hand at 
mainly men’s trades. 

The company needs more qualified 
staff. Without them it is unlikely to be able 
to manufacture the experimental conver- 
tible that was unveiled at Frankfurt. 

Seat, lhe other Volkswagen subsidiary, 
is best known for manufacturing the least 
expensive Western-made compact, the 
Seat Marbeila, which is sold for DM9,330 
in Germany. 

At Frankfurt, Seat featured the Proto T, 
an attempt to, gain a reputation, for being 
more than a maker of inexpensive cars. 


temperature is -46.1" C and 120-1 80kph 
snowstorms are not unusual. 

Conditions are cramped too. The 
steel tubes are containers that include 
nine living quarters, a galley and mess, a 
clinic, a laboratory, a workshop, a wire- 
less operator’s room, two generator 
rooms and a snow-melting facility. 

The women have undergone endur- 
ance tests in the Olztal Alps and were 
selected partly on the basis of their 
physical and mental stamina and ability 
to work in small groups. 

At present they are being taught how to 
handle the technical and scientific equip- 
ment they will be using in the base camp. 
These preparations will take five months. 

As in the case of present and past all- 
male crews, the station manager is a 
doctor. Her staff will be two meteoro- 
logists, two geophysicists and four tech- 
nicians (whose work will range from 
radio officer to cook). 

The two youngest women are 27, the 
oldest is 33. 

They already know each other well. 
All are keen to see an nil-female team 
get on with only each other for company 
for 14 months. 

Problems can arise irrespective of sex 
where so many people are so utterly de- 
pendent on each other for so long in 
such cramped quarters. 

But it could also be an opportunity to 
make friends for life. 

“We are firmly resolved to discuss tile 
least difference of opinion frankly the 
moment it arises," says one member of 
the squad. Htirbant Fmtulsen 

(DerTunobspiugcl. Berlin. 1 7 September 1 

Designed hv Giorgio Giugiuro. the 
streamlined exterior adds stylo and good 
looks to an interior which includes a num- 
ber of new design ideas. 

The hack seats, for instance, cun not 
just he reclined; they can be recessed. 

What is more, the Proto T is at present 
the most streamlined experimental model 
there is. with n drag coefficient of 0.243. 

Figures such as this, which sound so 
academic, guarantee that the assembly - 
line model will use less fuel. The less fuel a 
car uses, the less it is likely to pollute the 
environment, which shouid help silence 
the car’s critics on the home front. 

But European carmakers are also en- 
gaged in battle on the Far Eastern front, 
which at Frankfurt was in Hall 9, where 
Japanese cors were on show, as were the 
models manufactured by Austin Rover, 
who stand accused of having let the 
Japanese get a foot in the European door 
by joining forces with Honda. 

Some of the new models exhibited by 
Japanese carmakers at Frankfurt ought to 
make the Europeans shake in their shoes. 
They include the new Toyota Celica 
coupe, the new Mazda 323 range and the 
new Honda Accord. 

But Japanese automotive quality and 
good looks are not what upsets European 
carmakers. As Renault's Rnymond Levy 
put it: 

"We in Lhe European Community stand 
for free and fair competition. But there 
probnbly isn’t even a word for it in 
Japanese. 

‘The Japanese are making not the 
slightest attempt to strike a bnlance in 
trade with us; they want to bent us hollow." 

"Speed is the only modem pleasure," 
wrote Aldous Huxley in Brave New World. 
That no longer applies to the motor-car. 

The erstwhile symbol of individual free- 
dom has become synonymous with the 
masses. Yet the Frankfurt motor show op- 
ened up approaches that may make it 
possible to live on with the automobile. 
Ralph Boeddeker/Hanns Jurgen Trocha 
(Welt am Sunning, Hamburg, 17 September 1989) 
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Aspiring. Hamburg across the Elbe. Unknown artist, late 17th century. 

■ EXHIBITIONS 


(Photo: Catalogue) 


The watery way from riverbank camp 
to modern, industrialised city 


T he development of Hamburg from 
refuge- camp and ship's landing on 
the River Alster lowlands to an interna- 
tional port is portrayed in an exhibition 
at the Museum fur Hamburgische Ge- 
schichte. 

Items have been lent by 204 donors 
from all over Europe to reconstruct an 
immense panorama of the Hanseatic 
League (also called Hanse or Hansa) as 
a European phenomenon. 

The Hanseatic 'League, an association 
of merchants and towns which was 
never formally established but which 
served to promote international trade, 
opened up and controlled trade in the 
North Sea and Baltic Sea regions be- 
tween the 14th and 16th century. 

It initiated developments without 
which subsequent progress in these 
fields would have been inconceivable. 

The league created markets, estab- 
lished shipping routes, gave impetus to 
the arts and crafts, and influenced the 
culture and the constitution of towns 
from Flanders to Russia. 

It broke up during the 1 7th century 
after trade began to concentrate on Eas- 
tern Asia and America. 

The territorial states gained the 
upper hand in Germany and the Han- 
seatic League suffered serious losses as 
a result of the Thirty Years War. 


A revival 


The Hanseatic idea was revived in 
the 19th century when the last three of 
the former Reichsstadte, Bremen, 
Hamburg and Liibeck, tried to assert 
their independence and the WLlhelmi- 
nian empire (William II) strived for 
naval power. 

The German word hanseaiisch was 
preferred to the word hansjsch, since 
the former denoted a combination of 
farsightedness and daring. 

The Gentian term Hansa is still used 
today as an indication of the highest 
quality and of sophistication. 

The Museum fur Hamburgische Ge- 
schichte is being advised by 60 scien- 
tists. Their efforts are helped by new in- 
terdisciplinary research in political, art, 
cultural and economic history. 

Excavations have furnished more in- 
formation. Everything in any way con- 
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nected with the Hanseatic League was 
examined for the exhibition. 

Many uncertainties and questions re- 
main, for example, was the Hanseatic 
League a league of towns, an alliance or 
just a community of interests and which 
towns were really Hanseatic? 

The exhibition is divided into six sec- 
tions. The first deals with the historical 
development of the towns and presents 
documents, seals, coins, town charters 
and treasury invoices together with 
models of the towns. 

In terms of populations today the 
towns at that time, with between 3,000 
and 14,000 inhabitants, vyere astonish- 
ingly small. 

The second section shows the estab- 
lishments of the Hanseatic League, in- 
cluding those in London and Bergen, 
outlining their privileges, the ground 
plans and their facilities. 

The strict regulations for persons 
staying in the League's lodgings and 
in the drinking rooms are also on dis- 
play. 

The third, Kaufleuie and Waren 
(Merchants and Goods) is particularly 
varied. An impressive aspect is the 
amount of “tools of the trade" q mer- 
chant needed: writing implements, 
clopks, measuring devices and the abso- 
lutely essential addles; v >1., 

The exhibition gives a rough idea of 
the variety of goods traded and trans- 
ported by sea and by land, e.g. dried 
fish, salted butter, hops or malt. 

An interesting model shows how the 
Hamburg mills worked and how water- 
power was utilised by various Installa- 
tions. The section Transport and Ver- 
kehr (Transport) demonstrates how the 
development of technology turned into 
the determinant factor. 

The- Viking ship developed into the 
bulky Hanseatic “Rogge", which is dis- 
played at the exhibition in the form of 
the Breincr Rogge of 1380. 

This ship was a large, manoeuvrable 
and fast ship and could travel at a speed 
ot roughly 10 knots, a good 18 kilome- 
tres per hour. . . 

A journey from Hamburg to Gotland 
and back took about 12 weeks. The 


The Ruhr gets 
an airing 
in New York 

T he arts in the Ruhr are geuioe, 
public airing for a month in L 
Brooklyn Academy of Music in Ne» 
York. 

Professor Paul Vogt, managing dila- 
tor of the Ruhr Cultural Foundation, 
said the decision of the academy, oneof 
the most important music institutions o( 
its type not just in New York but any- 
where, was “an exceptional event." 

A glance at the exhibition poster* 
ready shows that the Ruhr area is foil of 
contrasts: the ballet dancer Chrisiim 
Brunei can be seen in front of 
photograph of n factory floor. 

The organisers decided to do withal 
a grand public inauguration, opting in- 
stead for a dinner party for 300 guers 
in the Cloister, a vast building north of 
Central Park which has been pieced 
together from various pam of Euro- 
pean cloisters by rich Americans. 

Apart from Paul Vogi the president 
of the Ruhr Foundation, BentioW Betti, 
and North Rhine- Westphalia Premier, 
Johannes Ran, were among the distin- 
guished guests. 

The exhibition programme is mar- 
kedly orientated to the current interests 
of Americans in the German “scenf", 
presenting new trends in the fields d 
music, dancing and dance-theatre. 

Johannes Rau remarked that, if asked 
to give the Ruhrworks a motto, lie 
would fall back on a remark made by 


“Hanse-Kogge” was soon replaced by an “ Rhine-Westphalia PremteT, 

the smooth and much faster carvel-built Johannes Ran, were among the distin- 
ships. guished guests. 

Many visitors to the exhibition will be The exhibition programme is mar- 
surprised at the fact that nautical scien- kedl y orientated to the current interests 
ces, nautical maps and navigational aids Americans in the German sceni, 
developed at such a slow pace. presenting new trends in the fields 

The fifth exhibition section Hanses- music, dancing and dance-theatre. 
tadt describes the various aspects of cul- Johannes Rau remarked that, if asked 

ture which existed in the towns at that to give the Ruhrworks a motto, lie 
time. would fall back on a remark made by 

With the help of many examples of Albert Einstein, who once said that an 
sacral art the connection between rellg^ ' -wWArtreasfer to split than a prejudice, 
ious beliefs and maritime trade becomes Most Americans are at most familiar 
clear. Saint Nicolas, for example, was with the Ruhr region as a major coal am) 

the patron saint of seafarers. steel producing area. The exhibition 

The depictions of ships on altars tries to presents an "exciting cultural 

could take up a section of their own. landscape." 

This section also recalls day-to-day life Referring to the “melting pot Ne* 
in the towns and the implements, in- York" Rnu said that Claus Peymann, the 

eluding toys, used. former director of the Bochum theatre 

The final section examines the later company, may have been right when he 

stages of the Hanseatic League up to the claimed: “The Ruhr region is New York, 

present day. A detailed look is taken Continued on page 12 

at the pirate Klaus , 

Stortebeker, whose 


execution rein- 
forced the power 
and rights of the 
Hanseatic League. 
In this section we 
find the Spanish- 
Dutch costume of 
the Hamburg Sena- 
tors, which was 
worn in Hanseatic 
pride up until 1810 
and then once 
~ag£lti : . ' •; 1 , between • 
1871 ancj 1918. 
Visitors really need 
to read the exhibi- 
tion catalogue to be ' 
fully informed, but 
this requires a lot 
of time; and pa- 
tience., Effort 'well 
invested, however,' 
since the two vol- 
umes with their 
1,328 pages have 
pictures of almost 
all the items. At a 
price of just DM40 
a true gift for the 
lucky buyer. > 

Karl Veit Riedel 
. (Nordwest Zeltung, 

: Oldenburg, 

' -19 September ! 989) 
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architecture 


Getting democracy into 
bricks and mortar 





T he new Australian parliament build- 
ing designed by the architect Aldo 
Giurgola in Canberra is geometrically 
structured like the baroque residence of 
some absolutist ruler. 

Seen from a distance the multiform 

poup of four-storey, stone-panelled 
buildings merges into the green and 
hilly city landscape which surrounds it. 

Only a steel tower on four sloping 
pedestals, with an Australian flag flying 
from its spire, towers above the edifice 
as a symbol of the fact that this is no or- 
dinary location. It is the constructed 
heart of Australian democracy. 

The architectural superlative, which 
is vaguely reminiscent of a medieval 
Stadtkrone, could be easily mistaken for 
an ultramodern industrial complex or 
an unusual ensemble of hotel buildings. 

From the outside it is the organic and 
formal quality of this parliamentary 
architecture which impresses most, 
whereas the interior is marked by a pro- 
fusion of expensive details, precious 
materials and sophisticated colourful- 
ness. 

The former British colony of Austra- 
lia has visibly spared no expense to treat 
itself to a magnificent dream building 
which almost makes interior nf the 
House of Commons in London look like 
a shabby and dilapidated room. 

The entrance hall of the new parlia- 
ment where citizens and MPs can 
mingle reveals a noble ambience in 
white-and-green marble and has the at- 
mosphere of an expensive boutique. 

Visitors tend to be overawed by so 
much lavish beauty and perfection. The 
luxurious interior does not exactly help 
bridge the gap between parliament and 
the man on the street. 

Yet most Australians are convinced 
|bat their new parliament is the ultimate 
in the way of “democratic architecture." 

Admittedly, this “democratic archi- 
tecture" experts often talk about is as 
n °n-exi stent as a democratic roast joint. 
No architectural style or shape exclu- 
signals dictatorship or democ- 
racy. The classicistic column does not 
inevitably stand for tyranny and the spa- 
cious pyramid roof is not an automatic 
guarantee for parliamentary control be- 
neath it. 

^Democratic control can be exercised 
e m glass palace. 

The architectural shape in itself is in- 
nocent. It is the result of intellectual, so- 
ci nl. political and economic determi- 
nants and can only be interpreted in 
terms of the context in which the people 
‘“se" it. 

Carlo Schmid once wrote: “Democ- 
f acy is ih e opportunity to humanise the 
slate." Architecture in a democracy can 
help give citizens, the feeling that they 
arc not mere vassals or bureaucratically 
0{ lministrated numbers. 

, How buildings should be constructed 
,n a democracy, however; is more a 
question of “should -nots" rather than 
defined! . positive guidelines; 
Architecture should not be emotive, 
nould not have: -heroic appeal and 


should not consist of intimidating 
monumentally. 

Buildings such as Hitler's megaloma- 
niac monstrosities, which aroused “fear 
and fascination", are inappropriate in a 
democracy. Democracy can do without 
grand palaces. 

It should not, however, lack all majes- 
tic dignity or be wrapped too plainly. 
Democratic architecture and quality are 
not a contradiction in terms. 

Representation in a democracy is not 
presumptuousness, order is not coer- 
cion, and a pronounced affinity to 
architectural sophistication does not 
automatically suggest violence. 

Democratic architecture should try to 
express values such as elegance, gra- 
ciousness and accessibility. 

In this sense the Philharmonie in Ber- 
lin (Hans Scharouns) and the Munich 
Olympics buildings (Gunter Behnisch) 
rank as the outstanding architectural 
achievements of post-war years. 

The transparent Olympic tent roof in 
Munich achieved the feat of conveying 
to a world which still had the sound of 
the Nazi goose-step ringing in its ears 
the sight of cheerful games and the 
image of a new Germany. 

Architecture is a political symbol. 

The content and objectives of architec- 
ture in democracy are almost always 
discussed with reference In city hails 
and parliaments as examples. 

The unstable relationship between 
the people as the sovereign uiul us 
elected representatives is probably most 
manifest in this context. 

The architect Hans Schippert, whose 
plenary hall built in just three months in 
Bonn in 1949, transparent and flooded 
with light, was intended as a “house of 
openness”, wanted the “German 
people” to be able to watch parliamen- 
tary activity. He countered the accusa- 
tion of frugality by saying: “Some people 
feel that the parliamentary building 
should be more 
ceremonious. We 
shall build such a 
building when poli- 
tics can again boast 
successes." As re- 
gards such suc- 
cesses there is still 
a great deal to be 
desired. The archi- 
tect Giinter Beh- ^ 
nisch, who has fe" 
been struggling 
with plans for a 
substitute for the 
» dilapidated- Bonder 
stag plenary hall 
whiph has now 
been’ pulled down 
for sixteen years' 
and has almost des- 
paired! in the}, fade : 

• qf '-the ijf decision 
and contradictory 
behaviour of his 
“clients”, wants 
anything but a 
ceremonious build- 
ing: “If. everything 
works out well a 
differentiated, and 
well-tempered en-. 
semble divided into I 
small sections will 
be constructed” 'Wheeling and dealing 
Behnisch’s . per- sembly 
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Room for debate 
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model of new plenary hall for the Bundestag In Bonn. 

(Photo: dpa) 


fectly circular plenary hall and his typi- 
cal, intelligent architectural style conti- 
nued the tradition of Schwippert’s un- 
emotive concept of architecture, de- 
veloping it even further imaginatively in 
line with contemporary demands. 

The architect Hugo Haring claimed 
that a house always makes a political 
confession. 

The parliamentary building currently 
being designed by Behnisch shows that 
the “house of democracy", which ex- 
periences constant change in the form 
of changing majorities, can be a pleas- 
ant, open and inviting building, able to 
combine casual dignity with emanci- 
pated composure. 

Architecture can make a political 
programme and its underlying concept 
of the individual visible. 

In the cube ot the buna plenary ball 
the architect's concept of the interested 
and responsible citizen is miles ahead of 
that of many politicians. 

The genesis of architecture in democ- 
racy is just ns important as the final pro- 
duct. 

Whether and how the construction of 
a building was implemented against the 
will of the public or whether bureau- 
crats ruined the imaginative quality of 
an architect's draft by being petty- 







the new Diisseldorf La 


(Photo-JWy'Ptts 


minded and penny-pinching are just as 
significant to architecture in democracy 
as the people who represent a building 
to the outside world. 

If unfriendly and arrogant town hall 
employees give people seeking advice a 
dressing-down the architectural design 
of the building is pretty irrelevant. 

To guarantee a good final product 
architecture in democracy requires har- 
monious cooperation between the 
architect and his client. 

If an architect is left alone to fight 
against indecisive bureaucrats or politi- 
cians who are only interested in the next 
election date quality is bound to suffer. 

The real dilemma of Bonn's building 
policy is the unwillingness and inability 
shown for decades by Bonn's par- 
liamentarians to do more to make sure 
that the parliamentary building is mote 
than just an accumulation of shabby 
segments. 

Bundestag Speaker Rita Suss mu th 
put it all in a nutshell: “Under the condi- 
tions which exist in Bonn the buildings 
for the 1 972 Olympic Games would not 
have been finished until the year 2000.” 

In Diisseldorf, where the new slate 
assembly (Landtag) was finished in 
autumn 1988, the architects Eller, 
Moser. Walter & Partners were fortu- 
nate to have clients who knew what they 
wanted and did not leave their ideas to 
gather dust in some office drawer. 

The Landtag invited tenders and 
awarded the contract to the winner of 
the first prize. 

Unfortunately, the architects were 
unable to assert the fragile elegance of 
their prizewirining draft against harsh 
reality. 

From the outside the Diisseldorf 
Landtag looks like a space station with 
its impressive concave-convex cu na- 
ture, circles and lines. •' 

Despite all the clever subdi visioning 
of the huge construction, however, there 
is still an impression of overpowering 
monumental ily. 

Nevertheless, the Landtag is an Invit- 
ing building, in which the feeling of Bfir- 
gernahe exists to a greater extent than in 
any other comparable building. 

No walls, railings or barbed-wirepre- . 
vent direct contact between citizens and 
their parliament. 

Joggers run along the Rhlhe next to 
the building, and people can go fori a : 
stroll directly beneath the projecting 
plenary hall. 

Through an open dobo the employees . 
of the Landta&f^fri makei lhqiri way 
straight, oiler ; 

beautffi^Vfew ; 
np. police pa- 
li'iio windows 
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DRUGS 


War has been declared, but a strategy 
still needs to be worked out 


S ome time this week the year's 600th 
drug death will be reported from 
somewhere In Germany, while in Co- 
lombia the government has declared 
war on a cocaine mafia that has decided 
Western Europe is a new market with 
bumper growth potential. 

President Bush has launched a cam- 
paign against narcotics, which he sees as 
the most serious threat to the naiion. 

At the United Nations in Vienna the- 
heads of national narcotics enforcement 
agencies were welcomed by director- 
general Margaret Anstee with the words: 

"None of us wanted a war, but now 
we have begun it we must win it." 

Campaigns against hard drugs have 
never yet been won, says Hans Harald 
Brautignm. True enough. But in the 
past, to keep to n terminology that con- 
veys some idea of the threat posed by 
and the earnest of the problem, only 
raiding parties have been sent out. 

Governments have not yet authorised 
the use of all legal means, although no- 
one would deny any longer that narcotics 
pose a threat to all societies that have 
reached a certain standard of living. 

Coordinated international cooper- 
ation has only just begun — now time is 
fast running out. . 

Pessimists say it has already done so, 
which is why they propose legalising ad- 
dictive drugs (and only they are meant 
in this context). 

A fundamental decision is at stake. Is 
society to capitulate to the problem dr 
80,000 drug addicts and the crimes they 
commit to come by money with which to 
buy their drugs? 

Is society to give up in view of the 
several hundred million marks' worth of 
direct and indirect damage done? Is it to 
legalise hard drugs, which by definition 
make their users sick and addicted? 

Is the state, which is vociferously 
called on to ban dangerous medical 
drugs and harmful food additives, at the 
same time to organise and even bankroll 

Continued from page 1 1 

with bulletproof glass. The motto that 
democracy lives on trust is visible here. 

With no noticeable threshold citizens 
can move into the entrance hall, which 
is the really fascinating part of this 
building. 

This room is so bright and inviting 
that the sky seems to fall into it. 

The circular plenary hall is flooded 
by light. Without any hierachical face- 
to-face of government and Opposition 
parties the discussions which develop 
will probably be much friendlier than in 
the unfriendly confrontation of the old 
Bundestag plenary hall. 

The atmosphere of the 12-metre high 
plenary hall is functional but not cold. 

Futuristic interior - design or the 
multifariousness of colour and material 
characterising the Australian parlia- 
ment building were not wanted In Dtis- 
seldorf. There is a restrained modernity 
without stylish compromise. 

Although it may not be a forward- 
looking construction the Diisseldorf 
Landtag has a distinctive character. 
This is already a rarity for democratic 
architecture. 

Ingeborg Flagge 

(Deutsches Atlgeroeines Sonnlagsblatl, 
Hamburg, 1 5 September 1 989) 





supplies of surrogate Methadone for ad- 
dicts? 

A decision must definitely be reached 
soon. By 1992 at the latest a uniform 
strategy will need to have been adopted in 
the European internal market. Drugs have 
long been o common European problem. 

The inevitable domestic debate is 
marred by three special features. The one, 
understandably, is that established facts 
and figures are few and far between. 

There may be 80,000 addicts, but 
[here could easily be twice or three 
times as many. 

What is more, well over 600 people 
will have died this year as a result of 
drug addiction. 

Not all of them, after all, die in station 
toilets with used needles in their hands. 
What is more, the figures quoted are in- 
variably the lowest estimates. It is as 
though the problem were not to be 
underlined to its full extent. 

Second, intentionally and uninten- 
tionally, the debate is not conducted 
along honest lines. 

Those mainly interested in the ad- 
dicts are the addicts’ families. The 
general public may clamour for some- 
thing to be done about addiction, but 
what they really mean la ihe adjunct of 
addiction: crime. 

This crime affects them directly as, to 
a lesser degree, does the spread of Aids 
via prostitution to earn money with 
which to buy drugs. 

What do we want? To protect the 
general public or to help the addicts7 
These are different tasks that require 
different strategies. 

Third, there is a strange reluctance to 
admit that the present strategy of volun- 
tary treatment is what it is: a costly flop. 

The belief that post-withdrawal care 
and attention can eliminate the causes 
of addiction is disproved by failure rates 
of 95 per cent and more. 

New approaches must be discussed, if 
need be regardless of opposition by 
those who claim, without being able to . 
prove it, that individual addiction is 
caused by circumstances for which so- 
ciety is to blame. 

Before any government measure is 
undertaken, a further point must prob- 
ably be raised. 

tt is that if addicts' are felt to have l 
only themselves to blame for their ad- 

Contlnuad from page 10 

it just doesn’t know it.” During the pro- 
gramme the German dance theatre will 
be presenting itself in performances by 
Reinhild Hoffmann, Susanne Linke and 
Christine Brunei. 

Twelve performances and discus- 
sions on the trends of modern dance 
theatre between American and German 
experts are planned. 

Klaus Pohe's experimental rock band ■ 
Akiive Muslk will also put in an appear- • 
ance. 

A film festival entitled “Focus on the 
Ruhr” will be showing documentary films i 
on the development of this area from the 
early days of cpal mining to the crisis and 
recent structural changes facing the in- 


diction, methods other than those which 
would be suitable for the sick might 
seem advisable. 

If addicts are sick, then they are en- 
titled to treatment and, if possible, to a 
cure — although, of course, they must 
make a personal contribution toward 
their cure. 

At present, views and responses vary 
between these two extremes. 

An anti-narcotics strategy that befits 
the rule of law can neither capitulate to 
addiction nor punish addicts as having 
only themselves to blame and leave 
them to their own devices. < 

It must try to -help and cure them. 
Methadone is sure to play an increas- 
ingly large part in treatment, both to 
wean addicts off hard drugs and to help 
those who have grown too weak to sur- 
vive withdrawal symptoms without as- 
sistance of this kind. 

Yet Methadone is not the answer if it 
is only to be a long-term surrogate for 
addicts who would like to switch to an 
alternative drug but have no intention of 
breaking with the habit. 

The right to assistance is matched by 
the duty to make the greatest possible 
personal contribution by way of self-help. 

A number of inferences may be 
drawn. The narcotics problem must be 
dealt with from various angles, due in 
part to the bitter but realistic insight 
that there is no such thing as a full-scale, 
fully-fledged, all-inclusive solution. 

Swift successes can -thus : not^he^etf*- 
peeted, and common sense must rate it a 
step forward if the high growth rates in 
supply and demand are reduced to some 
extent. 

All narcotics squad officers know 
well enough how to make life hard for 
dealers. Here are a few suggestions: 

• Confiscate all ill-gotten gains. In 
cases of doubt the suspect must prove- 
he has earned his assets by legal means. 

Governments will need to agree on 
the terms of an agreement by which 
banks are required to notify the auth- 
orities of accounts when certain 
grounds for suspicion apply. 

• Standardise penalties for drug offen- 
ces in producer and consumer coun- 
tries. 

• Step up international cooperation in 
keeping a lookout for drugs and dealers. 

• Confiscate all vehicles and items 
used to transport narcotics. 

• Impose a driving ban on commercial 
dealers. 

• Make foreign nationals who deal in 
drugs in the Federal Republic liable to 
forfeit their right of abode, deport them 

dustry. Wicki’s Das Wunder des Mala- 
ccas and Wim Wenders’ Alice In den 
Stadten are among the films to be shown. 

' The programme will be accompanied 
by a multitude of art and photo exhibi- 
tions, the most outstanding pf which, is 
the presentation of watercoloprs :by 
Christian Rphls from the Essen Folk- 
wang Museum. 

The envisaged teadings by the author 
Christoph ^ackernagel will probably 
have to be cancelled, since the ex-ter-. 
rorist and subsequent theatre editor for 
Claus Peymann has not yet been 
granted an entry visa.' ■ i 

1 ' WtfmHerlyn 

• ' • (RhelntSchePosl. DQsseldorfj 
<. : 16 Saple'dber 1989) 
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and refuse them re-entry - even*, 
serving a prison sentence - jJ* 1 I 

European Community country. 

• With all due respect for the «. 
tial nature of banking and bajT 
counts, laundering narcotics prJj 
involves banking transactions. 

Banks must either keep' a fa, 
watch on these transactions and 
them to the authorities or be prfT. 
to permit the authorities a limited fa 
of inspection nnd control, ^ 
Cubn and Colombia will have den® 
strated to any governments of prodoa 
countries that may have harbour 
doubts on the subject that large-seal 
narcotics production is a threat to hi 
and order. 

It is at least worth trying to steniik 
tide of coca growing In Latin Amnio 
and opium poppy growing in Asiabtf 
fering farmers alternative means 4 I 
earning a living. 

More could also be done aaiM; 
such as: 

• Teaching children to steer clear ol 
drugs from as early an age as poss/Wesi 
school. 

There is much that th ty arc not yet 
taught, such as the increaflfl|/F sophisti- 
cated and brutal methods dealers use to 
make kids addicted. 

• Dealers need peace and quiet in which 
to go about their business. Parents have 
started to set up vigilante groups io pul 
paid to peace and quiet where drugs air 
known to change hands. 

• If dealer networks are to be peiw 
nently broken up, addicts whodealrai 
small scale to earn money for theirew 
consumption will need to be puniskl 
with the full rigour of the law. 

That would mean a prison sentenct 
and no more dope; not a pleasant pros- 
pect for either the offender or the state- 
''But - penalties and a deterrent are ^dis- 
pensable for a strategy that is to function. 

• Addicts caught committing a crime 
to come by money with which to to) | 
drugs must also be forcibly kept out o' | 
reach of narcotics. 

That may not sound pleasant, M i 
forcible incarceration and/or freatmcr.t 
are already practised where other a®* ; 
plaints are concerned. 

Besides, addicts are by definition it" 
longer capnble of deciding for them' 
selves what they want to do. 

• The high dropout and failure rate 

among addicts who undergo voluntary | 
treatment show that individual causes ot 
addiction continue to exisf. More re ' j 
search is urgently needed here. 1 

• Those who linve »ucceeded » W 
ing with the habit face it«j> P . 
They have usually miss *“ ' h ' £r J d , 
wise, always assuming they 

trade or profession. 

So job training programmes a n ^ 
power schemes must be provide 
financed by the state, « ^ 

‘ .None of these moves, not even a 

them, seem likely to solve the narcoW 
problem entirely. But they ^ ■ 

ceed in the first step, that of s , 

the tide or even reversing the trenq. 

A full-scale education and 
programme has failed to ehmin 
for Sat matter, but - at least forthet* 
being — it has generated 8I * BWar 
the need to behave responsibly.^ ■ . 

Narcotics are, similarly, an in 
and a social threat; due m P B . r 
ganised crime in connection wi 
and the proceeds of trading 

Social peace and the feeling^. _ 
curity may even be in jeopardy._w, 
no longer, afford to ignore ;the p r ^T l0 
or to leave the police or the coiu» 
deal with .it. War may have , 
clared, but we still need a stratqgjH 

.... m . : i HorstMb* 

. j. (Die; Zeit, Hamburg, 15 Septefflt*^ 


■ SCIENCE 

Physicists want 
nothing other 
than chaos 

N o one would imagine that research 
scientists at Hanover University’s de- 
partment of quantum physics want to cre- 
ate chaos. But, for two years, they have 
been trying to create little else. 

Their first chaotic success was in No- 
vember 1988. They use laser beams and a 
powerful computer and the result has 
nothing to do with political ideologies or 
rooms laid waste. 

The chaos is purely for research: the 
scientists, like others all over the world, 
are looking into a phenomenon that oc- 
curs in many sectors of life and scientific 
disciplines. 

There is a sudden irregularity in a pa- 
tient's heartbeat. Or a laser suddenly emits 
a flicker of light instead of a beam. 

Despite detailed calculations, certain 
stars defy attempts to work out their or- 
bits, Not even the largest computer can 
come up with accurate weather forecasts. 

These inexplicable features of tests and 
experiments used to be dismissed as er- 
rors. Scientists now feel they have dis- 
covered a system behind many of these ir- 
regularities or inaccuracies. 

Discrepancies frequently appear to be 
based on specific rules. 

Hanover quantum physicists did not 
want to wait until one of their experiments 
ran into problems in order to get a closer 
look at Ihe phenomenon. They created 
their own chans. They passed :i laser beam 
through a large number of sodium atoms. 
Sodium atoms absorb light and with it en- 
ergy which they release shortly afterwards. 

The atoms alternate between these two 
energy states, supplying physicists with 
j long sets of frequency figures. 

If the intensity of the light emitted is in- 
creased, and with it the energy fed to the 
sodium system, the frequencies will first 
I increase regularly — until a chaotic reac- 
tion occurs. 

Success was achieved in mid-November 
1988. Chaos arrived and instruments duly 
whirred madly and with increasing irregu- 
larity. 

What the physicists still lack is the for- 
mulas by which to describe this chaos ac- 
curately as a theorem. 

Chaos cannot just be created by compli- 
cated physical experiments; it can also re- 
sult from a dripping water tap. The drops 
first fall at regular intervals. 

Open the tap a little more and the 


rhythm will change, but still be regular. 
Periodic frequency doubles until drops fall 
into the sink totally irregularly. 

Rapid progress in developing powerful 
computers is the reason why chaos theory 
interests a growing number of scientists. 

Experiments supply long sets of figures 
in which regularities or patterns can only 
be ascertained with the aid of powerful 
computers. 

The American physicist Mitchell 
Feigenbaum says the figure 4.669 con- 
stantly recurs during periodic doubling. 
Chaos research scientists feel it is a signifi- 
cant figure, but they don’t know why. 

The theory of chaos was drawn up by 
the French mathematician Poincare at the 
end of the 19th century. It calls a fun- 
damental conviction held by many scien- 
tists into question: the belief that every 
phenomenon can be measured, expressed 
in terms of equations and then forecast. 

It also shakes the foundations of an- 
other fundamental scientific assumption: 
that the universe can be explained once it 
is dissected into sufficiently small units 
and investigated. 

Chaos research has in contrast shown 
that a system may react to an almost infi- 
nite number of influences and become 
chaotic the moment a minute change oc- 
curs in one of these factors. 

The weather, for instance, is not the 
mere sum total of its constituent parts; it is 
something totally different because all its 
factors, such as wind, rain and sun, exer- 
cise a reciprocal influence on each other. 

Meteorologists are fond of citing as an 
example the wing-beat of a Peking butter- 
fly that may trigger a tornado in Japan. 

This approach to chaos theory must 
not, of course, be overrated. Scientists 
have so Far merely discovered a phenome- 
non anti begun to describe it. They can’t 
vet explain it. 

bL-Mdes, man} systems arc aultiucmly 
stable not to react to each and every minor 
influence. 

Chaos research now extends to entirely 
different sectors. Ethologists hope it will 
help to account for outbreaks of aggres- 
sion. Economists hope it will help to ex- 
plain what often appear to be totally 
chaotic trends in the world of finance. 

At the department of quantum physics 
in Hanover scientists may stress that their 
work is strictly basic research, but a practi- 
cal application of chaos has already been 
found. 

Research scientists at a leading electro- 
nics company were in despair because a 
newly designed motor rotated first clock- 
wise, then anti-clockwise, without rhyme 
or reason. 

The motor is now used to power elec- 
tric lemon squeezers, in which the direc- 
tion of rotation is immaterial. 

Andreas Rinke 

(Hannoversche Allgemeine, 1 6 September ] 989) 


Radiation properties of clouds 
under joint-project probe 

S cientists from four European coun- 
tries have just started a major inter- 


k3tries have just started a major inter- 
national project on cloud formations 
over the North Sea. 

. The Ice project, short for Interna- 
tional Cirrus Experiment, involves Brit- 
ish, French, German and Swedish scien- 
tists. 

Until 25 October five research air- 
craft from three countries will fly mis- 
sions from the Bundesmarine airfield at 
Nordholz, near Bremerhaven. 

They include the German Stratolab. 
which is the first European research air- 
craft that can fly at altitudes of up to 
1 8,000 metres (59,000ft). 

Measurements taken on board these 
aircraft will be joined by readings taken 
on board a Kiel University oceanology 
department research vessel, by data 
from a research station on the North 
Sea island of Heligoland and from lidnr 
equipment at Nordholz, Sylt and Nor- 
derncy and by Metcosat satellite photo- 
graphs. 

The European Centre for Medium- 
Term Weather Forecasting in England, 
the German Meteorological Service in 
Offenbach and the Bundcswehr's 
defence geophysics unit in Traben- 
Trarbach will be supplying further data. 

The project will be coordinated by 
Cologne meteorologist Professor 
Ehrhard Raschke. 

Ice forms part of yet another interna- 
tional project, ISCCP, short for Interna- 
tional Satellite Cloud-Climate Project. 

Another part. Fire, short for First 
ISCCP Regional F.xperiincnt. is under 
way in the United biaius. 

Fire will deal mainly with chubby cu- 
mulus clouds, which consist of water 
droplets. Ice will concentrate on cirrus, 
which are wispy high-altitude icc forma- 
tions. 

Both influence the greenhouse effect, 
each in their own way. 

Cumulus clouds can pul a damper on 
it by reducing solar radiation, whereas 
cirrus clouds can intensify it by letting 
solar radiation through but not heat re- 
flected by ihe Earth's surface. 

If climate trends are to be forecasted, 
detailed knowledge about both cloud 
types and their radiation properties is 
essential. 

At present what we know about Ihe 
part played by clouds is one of the weak 
spots in climate models. 

In 1987 three aircraft spent three 
weeks flying over the North Sea to find 
unspoilt cirrus formations on which in- 
struments and operators could be put 



through their paces. North Sea cirrus 
formations have again been chosen, 
partly because uncrowded air space. is 
needed in which to fly in formation and 
at different altitudes through the cloud. 

Besides, clouds form most evenly 
over the homogenous surface of the sea, 
which makes this maritime setting par- 
ticularly suitable for scientific research. 

Cirrus clouds are nothing unusual. 
About 30 to 40 per cent of the Earth’s 
surface is under cirrus cloud cover. . 

They are formed when substantial air 
masses rise sky-high at the perimeter of 
meteorological fronts, when water .and 
steam are sent by thunderstorms to tro- 
pospheric altitudes of between eight and 
15 kilometres and from the condensation 
trail left behind by high-altilude aviation. 

That, for instance, is why many a day 
thnt began without a cloud in the sky 
ends overcast at major international air- 
ports such as Frankfurt. 

Yet cirrus clouds are very thin and 
airy. Where temperatures fall below 
-40* C they hover in layers of a few hun- 
dred metres over Central Europe. 

They consist of ice crystals with a 
diameter of between a thousandth and a 
tenth of a millimetre, with a mere 1 00 or 
so crystals per 1 0 cubic metres of air. 

Samples are now being taken of par- 
ticles, ot this kind and taken vleep-fnvcn 
u> u research lab lor examination. 

Laser sensors chart silhouettes of 
them, cameras are used to subject them 
to holographic analysis, while other sen- 
sors measure their size in terms of the 
heat they emit on melting. 

The turbulence of cirrus clouds, which 
is felt to piny a most important part in 
their formation, is being measured by 
long “noses" attached to the research air- 
craft: rods nearly three metres ( I Oft) long 
with several holes in them. 

Fluctuation in the pressure measured 
can be taken as a guide to Ihe degree of 
cloud turbulence. But it will be months, 
if not years, before enough is known 
about these cloud formations. 

Climate models can then be im- 
proved. however, and satellites will be 
able to take over the worldwide moni- 
toring of cirrus cloud and its. radiation 
properties. 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
fur Deutschland, 19 September 1989) 
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CHILDREN AND TELEVISION 

Mixing up the real world 
with the fantasy one 


For more than 60 per cent of German 
children, watching television is their 
main leisure occupation. The result can 
be behaviour! al problems. Guido Meyer 
reports for Rheinischer Merkur/Chrlst 
wnd Welt. 

T elevision is the most successful in- 
vention of the century. It has also 
had more influence than any other 
single invention. 

In Germany, 64 per cent of all child- 
ren watch TV for so long that it is their 
main spare-time activity: 42 per cent of 
13-year-olds have their own set and 
watch an average of two-and-a-lialf 
hours a day. 

A survey in the United States under- 
lines just how much influence television 
exerts on daily life: every third Ameri- 
can child is more prepared to go with- 
out n father than without the box. And 
here in this country, the number of 
cases of what psychologists call *TV ad- 
diction” is rising. This is being blamed 
for lack of concentration, otherwise un- 
explained decline in school perfor- 
mance and difficulties with raising 
children. 

This addiction is an illness. Professor 
Herlberl Heinrichs, the former head of 
the audio-visual research centre at Hil- 
desheim's university, recommends a 
thorough course of treatment. 

In New York, two institutes have spe- 
cialised in the topic: young people leant, 
in a programme called Anti-TV Interna- 
tional, to live without television. Beha- 
viourial difficulties resulting from in- 
tensive viewing can be got rid of. 

Patients at the clinics come mainly 
from the 20 per cent of big-city families 
and 10 per cent of other families that 
are classed as television dependent. 
Most of the parents in these families are 
not able to regulate their own viewing 
and the children, through long hours of 
passiveness in front of the set Inevitably 
turn into "vidioten." 

An institute in Stuttgart which spe- 
cialises in problems of raising children 
has found that one of the reasons for 
both physical and psychological dis- 
turbances through excessive television 
is that children become unable to distin- 
guish real life from what they see on the 
screen. They transfer what they see in 
the unreal world into the real world. 

One German television channel now 
says that its regular programme dealing 
with unsolved .criminal cases (shown in 
the hope that members of the public will 
be able to provide information) is 
watched by one-and-a-half million 
children between the ages of eight and 
13. Another 150,000 aged between 
three and seven watched. 

What these statistics do not say is 
why they watch adult programmes des- 
pite the availability of children's pro- 
grammes. Professor Heinrichs, who is a 
leading German media authority, lists 
five main reasons. 

I. Children like doing what adults do. 
They are naturally inclined to emulate 
adult behaviour. 

2. Most children feel they gain social 
prestige from having watched “b terrific ' 
programme." What they have viewed is 
often paraded in the schoolroom and in 
groups. 

1 3. Children are more skeptical about 


programmes for them than adults re- 
alise. They accuse such programmes of 
often having cleverly disguised educa- 
tional functions. 

4. Children left alone at home at 
nights watch television. An analysis has 
revealed that more than half the parents 
do not know what programmes are 
watched. TV remains Germany’s most 
popular babysitter. 

5. Parents' behaviour. More parents 
than is commonly thought give their 
children enormous freedom to watch 
what they want. A University of Con- 
stance survey discovered that children 
with this excessive freedom tended to 
watch programmes that were not peda- 
gogical^ sensible — as opposed to 
children from homes where the parents 
were more discerning. 

Another consideration: a five-year- 
old child who shows signs for the first 
time of being able to follow a pro- 
gramme can already be classed as a tele- 
vision consumer. 

Even two-month-old babies can take 
an interest in some programmes; they 
are interested in everything that moves. 
And it doesn't take a baby long to dis- 
cover that something is moving in that 
box. 

Many mothers say that their babies 
seek protection when something strange 
appears on the screen. Psychologist P. 
Ahrens hns discovered that there is an 
especially sharp rise, in the .fear of the 
strange between the eighth and Mrli 
months of life so that, during this time, 
television has for them a sinister effect. 
In this way, neuroses can originate. 

Small children comprehend what ap- 
pears on the screen as reality. One 
mother related that her 16-month-old 
daughter crept behind the set during the 
programme Lassie to see where the dog 
was when it wandered off the screen. 
“She was disappointed to find that the 
collie dog was not there.” 

Professor Heinrichs warned strongly 
against allowing children in their play- 
pens to get near the TV set. This would 
result in the baby being forced to absorb 
certain picture details which could 
startle it and even shock. 

But the invention of television has, 
like all things, another side to it. For a 
child, it is a window to the world. Who- 
ever leaves windows open all day cre- 


ates draughts, with the result -that 
people catch colds and get ailments like 
rheumatics. But leaving the window 
closed all day hinders healthy develop- 
ment. Well-made children’s pro- 
grammes such as Sesame Street are di- 
rected at the learning capabilities of the 
child. The results are demonstrably 
positive. 

Professor Heinrichs says older child- 
ren should occasionally watch cops- 
and-robbers programmes in order to 
develop and broaden their critical facul- 
ties. But there should be a familiar per- 
son such as a parent or eider brother or 
sister by the child to defuse any fearful 
moments. 

However, the problem does not only 
apply to children. It is not challenged 
that adults are ; affected, American 
scientists J. Hawkins and E. Buttler in- 
vestigated 900 representative views in a 
three-year study. The result: intensive 
television over the years reduced the ca- 
pacity to think. The researchers found 
that fears of one's own opinion grew out 
of all proportion because the medium 
came to be regarded as an authority. 
They described “dependence on tele- 
vision” as worse than the subjugation of 
a totalitarian group or party. 

There is an especially strong influence 
wielded by violence on the box. The 
Hildesheim centre spent years using 
hidden cameras to observe routine acts 
of aggression in play groups, kindergar- 
tens and school classes. The conclusion: 
aggression is acquired through imitating 
or perhaps through success. 

Acts of violence on television are 
transferred without change to ag- 
gressive behaviour in real life. For 
example, the youlh who killed his family 
by putting powdered glass in their food 
after he saw it being done in an Ameri- 
can television programme. The acti- 
vities of u youlh group were observed 
actually following the script of a pro- 
gramme with its threatening behaviour, 
shackling and physical assault. 

There are no patent recipes for opti- 
mal treatment of television. Professor 
Heinrichs appeals for reasonable open- 
ness. He says it remains questionable 
whether those researchers who predict 
that audio-visual manipulation of 
people, especially children, long term 
would cause more devastation than the 
nuclear bomb would be proved correct. 

Because people cannot survive with- 
out information supplied by television, 
the medium ought not be shoved lo the 
periphery of the thought on the subject 
by parents and educational experts. It 
should be at the centre, he said. 

Guido Meyer : 

(Rheinischer Merkur/Chrlst und Welt, 
Bonn, ISScpiembcr 1989) 
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Problems, just 
problems, 
say teachers 


HORIZONS 


Tasting and smelling how 
great grandpa lived 
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C hildren between the ages of ft. 

and six in homes that haveac«ii| 
cable television are particularly r 
viewers, according to a survey. Thqe 
also more aggressive and moretfc 
nervous than children with a soft 
choice of programmes. They arep 
easily distracted and quarrel moreet 

ily. 

Dortmund University’s social^ 
gogy institute questioned 234 fei- J 
garten teachers in 93 kindergarten!.* ' 
though the children watched prkfyUj 
children’s programmes, the teichm in- 
clined to a negative viewo fihesifetisof 
media on children. 

Experts on the media, programme or- 
ganisers and educationalists were in- 
vited to take part in a discussion on the 
theme organised by a slate media auth- 
ority in North Rhine-Wesiphalia, tlx 
Landesanstalt fur Rundfunk. 

There were manifold ideas aW 
about whether children should e«*h 
exposed lo television. The educaM 
lists said the quality of programs Vi 
children was not good enough. Bs; 
the competition thatis developing, iir 
such as viewing figures and mate 
share are the buzzwords. Quality pbv 
very much second fiddle. 

■ The plans are for more programme 
RTL-Plus, a private company, plans i 
children's news from nexl year;SAT-l 
another private company, plans a chiW- 
ren’s quiz. But the latter wants, inste-'- , 
of offering programmes specifically f" j 
children, to tailor programmes fot^ ' 
entire family, - 

On the other hand, the head oft j 
programming at the state-run Weslda- 1 
sche Rundfunk. Gert K. MiinteferiJU 
praised its children's programmes J: 
“good, although there' is room for im- 
provement”. 

However, the decisive factor is no( so 
much the actual programme* for cbm- 
ren ns watching habits. The, 
porta.it factor is child viewing ■ | pnme 
time when cops-and-robbers 

action programmes are sho\ , ■ 

interspersed with advertising- 
the numbers of young viewers, no id* 
ren’s programmed are shown at this 

“Tsocial pedagogue, Dr Jurg® 8* 

wanted to know why the compamesp 
duced children’s programmes ■ 
was also critical of the adver — F 
cent ' used children; and 
watched them keenly^ . , ' 

Dagmar Sell u lie-Oben, of a ^ ; 

welfare" organisation, said. . 
must be able to tasfe, smell w? 


The most important factors 


were bciN 


.me most V .. t in Huff 

able to strengthen their belie rj | 
selves and their egp. That would W | 
shrinVthe viewing figures. ((4 . 

The attitudes of the kindergar i 
chers towards tfie viewing oft , ; 
rep wps Increasingly; aj^inst.Becjtitf j 

: the . overwhelming j number o i" 

■ grammes transmitted,; they oftw * j, 
know which the childrenhaa w , 
order: tp, make ‘W.emotlonal f . 

up "' » 

•*' ■*’ (Rhetniiche P68t, D' Ilt ^ 

I2$eptemf*rl*" 
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I s there anyone here who can milk a 
cow?” There is hesitation, giggling, 
and then a 12-year-old girl gingerly tries 
to coax a few squirts of milk from 
brown-dappled Anita’s bulging udder 
into the silver-grey tin bucket. 

They need some milk for the bread 
they plan to bake. A short while later the 
boys and girls, sweaty and covered with 
flour, are scrubbing out tins and carefully 
weighing pieces of dough on an ancient 
scale in a cramped, dark bakehouse dat- 
ing from the last century. If all goes well, 
they will enjoy their own homemade 
bread for the first time at supper. 

Six years ago, the Rhenish Open-air 
Museum in Kommern near Bonn be- 
came the first of about 60 museums to 
develop the project “Pupils Living in a 
Museum," which is offered to all classes 
from the fourth year of schooling on, in- 
cluding classes of handicapped pupils. 

The point is not to have them “play 
history” for a week by taking a sentimen- 
tal journey back to the “good old days.” 
Rather, the teachers and the museum in- 
structors want the pupils to experience 
their ancestors' past with their senses: by 
touching, smelling and tasting. 

Most classes take months to prepare 
for their trip to the museum. The pupils 
read about the way country children 
lived 100 to 150 years ago, how they 
worked and what they learned in school. 
In Kommern this theoretical knowledge 
is then supplemented with experiences 
gathered in true-to-life reconstructions 
of farm villages typical of various Rhen- 
ish landscapes. 

Laden with provisions, pots and pans, 
sleeping bags and foam-rubber cu- 
shions, and an axe for cutting firewood, 
the pupils and teachers move into their 
new lodgings, the historical ancestral 
home of the Mannesmann family of in- 
dustrialists from Remscheid. There is a 
kitchen, two bedrooms, and a pantry for 
the mountains of food. 

The past is experienced as vividly as 
possible: with cold water for washing, 
without an electric stove, and without a 
microwave oven for quick dishes. In- 
stead, there is a massive coal stove in 
the kitchen on which the meals are 
cooked, and a wooden table, scoured till 
it shines, where the meals are eaten, dis- 
cussions are held and work is done — 

woods, meadows^^^d^on^E^^* 
seum’s extensive grounds. 

Bright and early in the morning, be- 
fore the day’f first visitors have even set 
°ul for Kommern, the boys and girls 
break up into small work groups for the 
various workshops and mews. On the 
first floor of a Westphalian half-tim- 
bered house dating back to 1744, for 
example, there is a small turner’s work- 
shop authentically equipped with tp.ols 
that were in use before the work was 
done by machines: a large bench, a lathe 
Jjjth a hand-driven flywheel, well-worn 
"' e s. -.pliers,'.' wooden mallets and all 

sorts of chisels. ■ ' 

. A draftsman who demonstrates tradi- 
Hona| turner techniques to the daily 
visitors shows some of the pupils how to 


make a fancy keyboard from a simple 
piece of wood using a mallet and a wood 
chisel. In another house a few thousand 
metres away, two boys are sewing little 
leather pouches; they're learning about 
a saddler's work with their own hands. 
Another group of pupils has gone to the 
charcoal burner, who, in the woods far 
front the buildings of the museum vil- 
lage, is stacking wood into a giant, 
round pile. At the start of each week of 
itm project “Pupils Living in a Mu- 
seum,” the wood is covered with loam 
and brush and carefully brought to a 
slow burn. Five days later, the boys are 
girls can see the result: charcoal, which 
in earlier times was used for healing. 

Most of the young people know no 
more about the occupations demon- 
strated in the Rhenish Open-Air Mu- 
seum than what they have read in their 
schoolbooks. So they are keenly inter- 
ested in “grasping" the workaday world 
of their great-grandparents with their 
own hands. However, the relationship 
between the children and the craftsmen, 
and between the educational goals and 
the practical execution of the project, is 
not always a harmonious one. 

Highly motivated pupils who have pre- 
pared themselves for months often find 
that the craftsmen, who have no peda- 
gogical training, are unable to teach them 
what they want to know. And the boys 
and girls are often faced with closed 
ilnnps because the morning's activities 
vseic iiui adequately cuuidinatcd. 

Nevertheless, the museum stay is 
hardly ever too long for the pupils, and 
any discomfort or homesickness is 
usually forgotten after the first evening. 
The fascination of the unusual, a dash of 
adventure, and amazement at the iudus- 
triousness of their ancestors contribute 
to making the experience a positive one. 
After all, what 1 2-year-old would want 
to miss the experience of helping to milk 
the cows and feed the calves? 

“It was an awful drudgery back then,” 
says one lad in describing his attempts 
at milking a cow and the amount of 
strength it cost to keep a thirsty calf 
from knocking over the pail of milk it 
was drinking from with a toss of its 
head. And his friend, who probably 
thought that children's work in earlier 
times was easier, now knows that mind- 
ing goats is anything but “a piece of 
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Muscle power Is the only power 
here. Rhenjsh open-air museum, 

(Photo: Bernhard Hifrig) 


cake.” When he 
tried to bring them 
into their stall from 
the pasture around 
noon, he learned 
that all the strength 
he could muster 
was no match for a 
stubborn goat. For 
other participants 
in the project, 
strength is less im- 
portant than pa- 
tience. Although 
everyone knows 
that spinning yarn 
is time-consuming, 
whoever visits the 
old countrywoman 
who demonstrates 
bygone household 
chores several 
times a week in the What's your line, 
large kitchen of a Frankfurt, 
half-timbered house from the Vorge- 
birge must bring along a lot of time and 
patience. For hours it seems as though 
the smell of smoke and greasy wool and 
the steady turning of the spinning wheel 
breathe new life into the old walls. 
Together with the old woman, the ado- 
lescents pluck apart clumps of wool and 
try to pedal the wheel at an even clip. 
They are glad Tor the chance to stretch 
when it is time to harvest tobacco and 
string up the leaves to dry. 

It doesn't take long before all of the 
schoolchildren are freely roaming the 
grounds and examining every cranny of 
the past. What museum educator could 
he bothered by the pupils' finding the 
village pond, dolled with ducks, “ro- 
mantic," the herds or pigs on the village 
meadow “cool." the squawking geese 
and bleating sheep “totally boss"? 

At lunchtime — it ginrs with* ml •>ii\ing 
that buckwheat, millet and other vir- 
tually forgotten “field fruits" are conked 
— the morning’s experiences, impress- 
ions and problems arc discussed along 
with plans for flic afternoon. Should 
they build a half-timbered house? That 
means fashioning wooden beams into a 
house frame, filling in the panels be- 
tween the beams and sticks and twigs, 
mixing a batch of loam and then cover- 
ing the panels with the thick goo. That’s 
a lot of fun. Or how about a gome of tag 
in which they criss-cross the centuries 
as they dash from one end of the mu- 
seum grounds to the other? Or a visit to 
the old village school dating back to 
1763? That would give the teachers an 
opportunity to show their pupils the 
conditions under which children of an 
earlier day had to learn — or perhaps 
more accurately, were allowed to learn, 
because an education back then was by 
no means a matter of course. How 
cramped and dark the classroom is, how 
strange that the teacher used to stand 
behind a massive lectern reaching to his 
chest, how terrible that corporal pun- 
ishment was a normal occurrence, how 
tedious that children of all ages were 
taught together in one rooml 

“The good old days weren't so good 
after all." This assessment by one of the 
pupils is n common one, to which is 
added, “and when our grandmothers say 
that everything was better before, then 
it's probably only because they were 
young then and used to the work and 
the living conditions." 

Another pupil had a similar comment: 
“In the old days things were totally differ- 
ent. There weren’t any machines yet, and 
children had to work as hard as the grown- 
ups. But if we feel like it,. we can just lie on 
the sofa at honie, drink lemonade and read 
the paper" Judith Griimtner 

(Rheinischer Merkur/Chrlst und Well, 
Bonn. 1 5 September 1 989) 



sir? Children film-makers at work In 
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Children go out 
and shoot 
their own films 

S abine is carrying the camera. Dragica 
is following with the heavy recorder on 
her little shoulder. Viviane is shuffling be- 
hind the two with the tripod. The three 
9-year-old girls are roaming between 
Kleiner Ritter- and Klappergasse, the pub 
district in the Alt-Sachsenhauscn section 
of Frankfurt. They want to shoot a film. 

“Tli is is Lhcir home,” says Conny Gerig 
from the children’s home on Affcntnr- 
platz. “Many of them live with their mo- 
thers — most of whom tire single parents 
- m the neighbour buod. Around iiuoii 
(hey eat in the fast- food restaurant and 
then come lo us.” 

The girls’ first stop: the “Downtown.” It 
is early in the afternoon. and three men are 
sitting behind the bar. Without the least hit 
of nervousness, the girls carry their equip- 
ment into the dark pub, mount the camera 
on the tripod and set up the directional 
microphone. 

There is a pause. The children huddle 
briefly, whispering: “What should we ask?" 
Viviane takes the initiative and ap- 
proaches one of the men with the mike. 
“What do you do here all day?" she says. 
His friendly answer: “I’m the deliveryman. 

I bring the big kegs of beer and the wine.” 

Four camera teams from the municipal 
children's home on Affentorplatz are “on 
assignment”. 

The programme is part of the first “vi- 
si diorama” organised by Frankfurt's 
youth welfare office in conjunction with 
the Hesse State Film Service. For a week 
children were offered 34 instructional 
media programmes at eight sites: photo- 
graphy, motion pictures and excursions to 
media production centres. 

Educator's know that children, and teen- 
agers are increasingly influenced by the 
media. “Daily schedules are determined by 
media programmes; communicative and 
behaviourial patterns follow models in the 
media " says Detlef Ruffert, manager of 
the State Film Service. “The wo fid of pic- 
tures influences one’s awercnoss of re- 
ality.” i 

The. visionorama was designed to give 
children the opportunity to experience the 
camera actively, rather than simply sitting 
passively in front of a television set. As Vi- 
viane puts it, “Television is nice, but to 
make a film yourself is even nicer." 

After the shooting was completed* the 
films were edited down to videodips and 
shown' at the International Childrens Film 
Festival In Frankfurt’s Film Museum. 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 1 4 September 1 989) 
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